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IS I'F YOUR VICTO 


THE VICTORY CELEBRATIONS 
come just 25 years after similar 
celebrations at the end of the last war, 
years which included an _ uneasy 
period of peace and almost six years 
of the unceasing destruction of war. 
The query arises whether the victory 
has not been a Pyrrhie one in which 
victor and vanquished alike in which 
lost the object for which they fought? 
Last time, the civilian populations 
were largely ignorant of the realities 
of the war; but not to-day. The years 


have also made apparent the hypo- 
crisy and shamelessness of politicians; 





but in celebrating victory, the peoples 
must ask themselves whether the aims 
they had in mind when they lent their 
support to the war have in fact been 
realized; or whether they possess the 
shadow but have lost the substance. 
These questions are made the more 
urgent and poignant by the looming 
shadow of yet another war, its horrors 
starting where the last one left off— 
at the atom bomb. 

Fascism, indeed, suffered a military 
defeat. But in the process fascist 
methods have been adopted, and show 
an obstinate tendency to remain per- 
manent. So at a cost of millions of 
lives, far from abolishing war and 
totalitarianism, we. have actually 
strengthened both. The expenditure 
of the last war “to make Europe 
safe for Democracy,” which in 
fact saw the development of 
multiple Fascist States, is being re- 
peated. For who can remember the 
slogans of destroying Fascism and re- 
main complacent as he looks at the 
régimes in Poland, Central Europe, 
Greece, Spain, Jugo-Slavia, or at the 
concentration camps and mass expul- 
sions in the defeated territories? Or, 


of people have nothing to gain from 
war, and much to lose, but we still 
allow ourselves in the 20th century to 
be duped by politicians into fighting 
an “enemy” working class against 
whom we have no personal quarrel, 
and for whose struggles against their 
own ruling class we ought to have 
expressed solidarity long ago. Men 
and women against whom we can be 
made collectively to fight only because 
of propaganda and hatred which can 
be turned. on to suit any occasion. 
Enemies of one war, for whom no 
words can express the baseness and 
cruelty, become the gallant freedom 
loving allies in the next. It is an in- 
sult to the intelligence. Unhappily it 
is an insult which we swallow all too 
readily. 

As the Victory March makes its 
way along the streets of London, 
others will be marching too. But not 
to the tunes of the massed bands and 
the shouts of the crowds. There are 
the people in subject Europe dying a 
slow death from starvation, allies and 
ex-enemies alike, all victims of. the 
game of power politics. Mankind is 
lacerated, and it would not help the 
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not only in the allied ranks, but in the 
enemy ranks as well, though propa- 
ganda would have us believe that we 
are the idealists and they are the 
stooges. Or shall we discover in time 
for the next war that all who fight at 
the behest of Governments are 
stooges? 

On this day of victory celebrations, 
it is not the soldiers smartly marching 
past and the waltzing Matildas, and 
the bombers that rained death that we 
shall think of, but of those much 
larger armies of the victims of war. 
the millions who are to-day the pawns 
in the hands of the few who wield 
power. 

We are not believers in the unity 
of the left as a means of solving the 
problem of war and all its conse 
quences and evils. We do not believe 
in co-operation offered by political 
leaders. The Unity we believe in is 
that which is forged by the voluntary 
co-operation of peoples who realize 
that their struggle knows no frontiers 
and needs no leaders. It is the unity 
of the people who struggle for freedom 
from oppression instead of a change 
of leaders, It is a unity which comes 


The query arises whether the victory 
has not been a Pyrrhiec one in which 
victor and vanquished alike in which 
lost the object for which they fought? 
Last time, the civilian populations 
were largely ignorant of the realities 
of the war; but not to-day. The years 
have also made apparent the hypo- 
crisy and shamelessness of politicians; 
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Five Families Live in this Cellar 

“Four fifths of the town of are in ruins 
as the result of last night’s raid.” Such an 
announcement was a daily affair during the last 
year of the war in Europe. What did the sur- 
vivors from these destroyed houses do? They 
had to do something, for shelter is a primary 
necessity. The above photograph, taken by a 
member of the Friends’ Ambulance unit in 
Essen, shows the reality behind the suave an- 
nouncement on the wireless. ‘They patched up 
the cellars, and the survivors then crowded into 
them. In this case, five families lived in this 
cellar. 

Multiply it by a million. 

Victory means that, and defeat means that. 
Misery for millions of men, women and children, 
sometimes “‘enemies”” whom we never see, some- 
times “allies” whom we never see. All of them 
human beings. 

There are as yet no reliable statistics regard- 
ing the number of lives lost. A French estimate 
made a year ago put the figures for the war 
dead at 25 million. In the last war, 13 million 
men were killed on the battlefields; but, more 
significantly, 26 million were killed by the peace 
and the economic chaos which it brought with 
it. The French figure quoted above may be 
approximate, may have no real significance. But 
what is certain is that the economic chaos is 
vastly worse in 1946 than in 1919. War kills 
its thousands, but peace-after-war kills its tens 
of thousands. Not the sudden death of the 
bullet, but the prolonged death of the hungry, 
the strangling of the slum—such as the cellar 
in Essen pictured above. 





‘These questions are made the more 
urgent and poignant by the looming 
shadow of yet another war, its horrors 
starting where the last one left off— 
at the atom bomb. 

Fascism, indeed, suffered a military 
defeat. But in the process fascist 
methods have been adopted, and show 
an obstinate tendency to remain per- 
manent. So at a cost of millions of 
lives, far from abolishing war and 
totalitarianism, we. have actually 
strengthened both. The expenditure 
of the last war “to make Europe 
safe for Democracy,” which in 
fact saw the development of 
multiple Fascist States, is being re- 
peated. For who can remember the 
slogans of destroying Fascism and re- 
main complacent as he looks at the 
régimes in Poland, Central Europe, 
Greece, Spain, Jugo-Slavia, or at the 
concentration camps and mass expul- 
sions in the defeated territories? Or, 
indeed, at the restrictions on indivi- 
dual liberty and working class activity 
which are still in force in this country? 

The mistakes of the post-war period 
after 1918 are being repeated, and at 
the Paris Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers, the seeds of yet a Third 
World War are sown. UNO has al- 
ready proved that it cannot function 
because nationalism and national pres- 
tige are to-day stronger than ever be- 


fore. There is no sinking of “nat- 
ional’ aspirations to the common 
good. In the nature of the national 


state there never could be; but recent 
events are exhibiting that fact in all 
its nakedness. Though the “War 
against Fascism” has been won, in 
Spain where the workers were the 
first to rise up against it—not on 
economic grounds but on moral prin- 
ciples and hatred of injustice— 
Franco is entrenched in power, while 
the so-called ‘free’? workers outside 
are powerless to help their Spanish 
comrades. 

The Victory parade may be a parade 
to show the superior military might 
of the Allies over their former ene- 
mies. We may have blitzed Hamburg, 
Berlin and Cologne more thoroughly 
and successfully than the Germans 
bombed Coventry, London and Ply- 
mouth. We have been more success- 
ful with atom bombs on Nagasaki 
than German rocket bombs on South- 
ern England. Rut is that something 
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own ruling class we ought to have 
expressed solidarity long ago. Men 
and women against whom we can be 
made collectively to fight only because 
of propaganda and hatred which can 
be turned. on to suit any occasion. 
Enemies of one war, for whom no 
words can express the baseness and 
cruelty, become the gallant freedom 
loving allies in the next. It is an in- 
sult to the intelligence. Unhappily it 
is an insult which we swallow all too 
readily. 

As the Victory March makes its 
way along the streets of London, 
others will be marching too. But not 
to the tunes of the massed bands and 
the shouts of the crowds. There are 
the people in subject Europe dying a 
slow death from starvation, allies and 
ex-enemies alike, all victims of the 
game of power politics. Mankind is 
lacerated, and it would not help the 
laceration and suffering if it were we 
and our allies instead of them and 
theirs who pay the bitterest costs. 

There are the maimed for life, the 
blind and the crippled, who as surely 
as in the past are joining the ranks 
of forgotten men. They may receive 
some lip-serving tribute in the celebra- 
tions, some solemn mockery at future 
**Armistice Days”. But in our society 
there is no place for them, and as the 
world draws near its next war, they 
will suffer the bitterness of knowing 
that their loss has been in vain. Al- 
ready they are out of the limelight. 
They were useful only as a means of 
fanning the hate propaganda in order 
to fight the enemy with more gusto. 

There is the army of unemployed. 
Still a small army here, but it is grow- 
ing. In Europe it is a major army 
and a hopeless one. And in America, 
the land of honey, it already counts 
several millions, 

There is, too, the army of the dead, 
those who died for—what? In every 
country they died fighting for the same 
thing, yet they died fighting against 
each other. We respect those who 
died fighting for what they thought 
was right, though we have all along 
disagreed with their conception of 
what is right. But these men were 
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stooges? 

On this day of victory celebrations, 
it is not the soldiers smartly marching 
past and the waltzing Matildas, and 
the bombers that rained death that we 
shall think of, but of those much 
larger armies of the victims of war, 
the millions who are to-day the pawns 
in the hands of the few who wield 
power. 

We are not believers in the unity 
of the left as a means of solving the 
problem of war and all its conse 
quences and evils. We do not believe 
in co-operation offered by political 
leaders. The Unity we believe in is 
that which is forged by the voluntary 
co-operation of peoples who realize 
that their struggle knows no frontiers 
and needs no leaders. It is the unity 
of the people who struggle for freedom 
from oppression instead of a change 
of leaders. It is a unity which comes 
from the individual feeling of respon- 
sibility and mutual respect for the 
freedom of others. It is the only 
unity which can affect the future of 
mankind. It may be true that such 
unity may be remote. But better 
that than to cherish illusions of unity 
manufactured by politicians or trade 
union leaders. 


Remember before the war the slo- 
gans of ‘Workers of the World Unite” 
uttered by socialist and union leaders, 
When the war came it was all for- 
gotten and in every country those 
same leaders were urging workers to 
slaughter one another in the name of 
Freedom and the Fatherland! Remem- 
ber our great allies France, U.S.A. and 
Russia, cemented by a common ideal, 
dying side by side in the common 
struggle, we shall never forget, ete., 
ete. And now they are cutting one 
another’s throats. 

That, friends, is not the unity for 
which a drop of blood is worth shed. 
ding. It is not unity. It is hypocrisy 
and opportunism. 

Rather than waste our energies in 
this direction which leads nowhere, 
let us have the courage to act as indi» 
viduals. Let us first ask ourselves 
how we should like others to treat us, 
and from there assume that others 
should be treated equally. Let us not 
be guilty of the faults we condemn in 


others. If nationalism is bad, let us 
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sometimes “enemies” whom we never see, some- 
times “allies” whom we never see. All of them 
human beings. 

There are as yet no reliable statistics regard- 
ing the number of lives lost. A French estimate 
made a year ago put the figures for the war 
dead at 25 million. In the last war, 13 million 
men were killed on the battlefields; but, more 
significantly, 26 million were killed by the peace 
and the economic chaos which it brought with 
it. The French figure quoted above may be 
approximate, may have no real significance. But 
what is certain is that the economic chaos is 
vastly worse in 1946 than in 1919. War kills 
its thousands, but peace-after-war kills its tens 
of thousands. Not the sudden death of the 
bullet, but the prolonged death of the hungry, 
the strangling of the slum—such as the cellar 
in Essen pictured above. 

Remedies exist, at least in one’s imagination. 
Food must be grown. Houses built. The sick 
must be treated. Men and women need these 
things, so they must be done, must be done 
immediately, for deaths occur every day because 
of the lack. 

But production doesn’t depend on these con- 
siderations ;before such necessary things can be 
done, questions of profit, or dividends, must be 
settled. And then there are the exigencies 
attendant on government by occupation. Mil- 
lions died in the war. Millions died in the last 
war. Starvation has stalked down history. 
Politicians take the large view. A few more 
millions will not make much difference. 


ciples and hatred Of  inyustree— 
Franco is entrenched in power, while 
the so-called ‘“‘free’? workers outside 
are powerless to help their Spanish 
comrades. 

The Victory parade may be a parade 
to show the superior military might 
of the Allies over their former ene- 
mies. We may have blitzed Hamburg, 
Berlin and Cologne more thoroughly 
and successfully than the Germans 
bombed Coventry, London and Ply- 
mouth. We have been more success- 
ful with atom bombs on Nagasaki 
than German rocket bombs on South- 
ern England. But is that something 
to be celebrated, something to feel 
jubilant about? Is it a consolation to 
th maimed and bereaved in this coun- 
try to know that the weapons on 
parade succeeded in maiming thou- 
sands of Germans and Japanese—not 
to mention French, Belgian, Dutch 
and Italians in the course of “liberat- 
ing” them? 

There is nothing to feel proud 
about in war. We should indeed hang 
our heads in shame that the majority 
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the land of honey, it already counts 
several millions. 

There is, too, the army of the dead, 
those who died for—what? In every 
country they died fighting for the same 
thing, yet they died fighting against 
each other. We respect those who 
died fighting for what they thought 
was right, though we have all along 
disagreed with their conception of 
what is right. But these men were 






















ete. And now they are cutting one 
another’s throats. 

That, friends, is not the unity for 
which a drop of blood is worth shed. 
ding. It is not unity. It is hypocrisy 
and opportunism. 

Rather than waste our energies in 
this direction which leads nowhere, 
let us have the courage to act as indi» 
viduals. Let us first ask ourselves 
how we should like others to treat us, 
and from there assume that others 
should be treated equally. Let us not 
be guilty of the faults we condemn in 
others. If nationalism is bad, let us 
condemn it not only in Germans, but 
in ourselves. Let us not be forever 
waiting for others to take the initia+ 
tive. If something is wrong, then it 
must be sufficient that it is wrong for 
us to act to right that wrong. Effec- 
tive action demands that men act to- 
gether. But those who join with others 
to take action are each themselves in- 
dividuals. Individuals who have come 
together because they wish to do so; 
have come together not only to take 
something from that association, but 
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Fr YOUR VICTORY ? 


but in celebrating victory, the peoples 
must ask themselves whether the aims 
they had in mind when they lent their 
support to the war have in fact been 
realized; or whether they possess the 
shadow but have lost the substance. 
These questions are made the more 
urgent and poignant by the looming 
shadow of yet another war, its horrors 
starting where the last one left off— 
at the atom bomb. 

Fascism, indeed, suffered a military 
defeat. But in the process fascist 
methods have been adopted, and show 
an obstinate tendency to remain per- 
manent. So at a cost of millions of 
lives, far from abolishing war and 
totalitarianism, we. have actually 
strengthened both. The expenditure 
of the last war “to make Europe 
safe for Democracy,” which in 
fact saw the development of 
multiple Fascist States, is being re- 
peated. For who can remember the 
slogans of destroying Fascism and re- 
main complacent as he looks at the 
régimes in Poland, Central Europe, 
Greece, Spain, Jugo-Slavia, or at the 
concentration camps and mass expul- 
sions in the defeated territories? Or, 
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of people have nothing to gain from 
war, and much to lose, but we still 
allow ourselves in the 20th century to 
be duped by politicians into fighting 
an “enemy” working class against 
whom we have no personal quarrel, 
and for whose struggles against their 
own ruling class we ought to have 
expressed solidarity long ago. Men 
and women against whom we can be 
made collectively to fight only because 
of propaganda and hatred which can 
be turned. on to suit any occasion. 
Enemies of one war, for whom no 
words can express the baseness and 
cruelty, become the gallant freedom 
loving allies in the next. It is an in- 
sult to the intelligence. Unhappily it 
is an insult which we swallow all too 
readily. 

As the Victory March makes its 
way along the streets of London, 
others will be marching too. But not 
to the tunes of the massed bands and 
the shouts of the crowds. There are 
the people in subject Europe dying a 
slow death from starvation, allies and 
ex-enemies alike, all victims of the 
game of power politics. Mankind is 
lacerated, and it would not help the 
laceration and suffering if it were we 


not only in the allied ranks, but in the 
enemy ranks as well, though propa- 
ganda would have us believe that we 
are the idealists and they are the 
stooges. Or shall we discover in time 
for the next war that all who fight at 
the behest of Governments are 
stooges? 

On this day of victory celebrations, 
it is not the soldiers smartly marching 
past and the waltzing Matildas, and 
the bombers that rained death that we 
shall think of, but of those much 
larger armies of the victims of war, 
the millions who are to-day the pawns 
in the hands of the few who wield 
power. 


We are not believers in the unity 
of the left as a means of solving the 
problem of war and all its conse: 
quences and evils. We do not believe 
in co-operation offered by political 
leaders. The Unity we believe in is 
that which is forged by the voluntary 
co-operation of peoples who realize 
that their struggle knows no frontiers 
and needs no leaders. It is the unity 
of the people who strugégle for freedom 
from oppression instead of a change 
of leaders. It is a unity which comes 
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also to give, to contribute something 
as well. The society of justice, free- . 
dom and equality will only come when 
men know what they want, and desire 
it sufficiently to take their responsibi- 
lities to each other sufficiently ser- 
iously and earnestly to undertake the 
action necessary to achieve it. 

Wars and their sad victory celebra- 
tions will then seem a fantastic and 
ghastly dream. 





réent and poignant by the looming 
hadow of yet another war, its horrors 
tarting where the last one left off— 
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Fascism, indeed, suffered a military 
lefeat. But in the process fascist 
nethods have been adopted, and show 
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own ruling class we ought to have 
expressed solidarity long ago. Men 
and women against whom we can be 
made collectively to fight only because 
of propaganda and hatred which can 
be turned. on to suit any occasion. 
Enemies of one war, for whom no 
words can express the baseness and 
cruelty, become the gallant freedom 
loving allies in the next. It is an in- 
sult to the intelligence. Unhappily it 
is an insult which we swallow all too 
readily. 

As the Victory March makes its 
way along the streets of London, 
others will be marching too. But not 
to the tunes of the massed bands and 
the shouts of the crowds. There are 
the people in subject Europe dying a 
slow death from starvation, allies and 
ex-enemies alike, all victims of the 
game of power politics. Mankind is 
lacerated, and it would not help the 
laceration and suffering if it were we 
and our allies instead of them and 
theirs who pay the bitterest costs. 

There are the maimed for life, the 
blind and the crippled, who as surely 
as in the past are joining the ranks 
of forgotten men. They may receive 
some lip-serving tribute in the celebra- 
tions, some solemn mockery at future 
**Armistice Days’. But in our society 
there is no place for them, and as the 
world draws near its next war, they 
will suffer the bitterness of knowing 
that their loss has been in vain. Al- 
ready they are out of the limelight. 
They were useful only as a means of 
fanning the hate propaganda in order 
to fight the enemy with more gusto. 

There is the army of unemployed. 
Still a small army here, but it is grow- 
ing. In Europe it is a major army 
and a hopeless one. And in America, 
the land of honey, it already counts 
several millions. 

There is, too, the army of the dead, 
those who died for—what? In every 
country they died fighting for the same 
thing, yet they died fighting against 
each other. We respect those who 
died fighting for what they thought 
was right, though we have all along 
disagreed with their conception of 
what is right. But these men were 





stooges? 

On this day of victory celebrations, 
it is not the soldiers smartly marching 
past and the waltzing Matildas, and 
the bombers that rained death that we 
shall think of, but of those much 
larger armies of the victims of war, 
the millions who are to-day the pawns 
in the hands of the few who wield 
power. 


We are not believers in the unity 
of the left as a means of solving the 
problem of war and all its conse- 
quences and evils. We do not believe 
in co-operation offered by political 
leaders. The Unity we believe in is 
that which is forged by the voluntary 
co-operation of peoples who realize 
that their struggle knows no frontiers 
and needs no leaders. It is the unity 
of the people who struggle for freedom 
from oppression instead of a change 
of leaders. It is a unity which comes 
from the individual feeling of respon- 
sibility and mutual respect for the 
freedom of others. It is the only 
unity which can affect the future of 
mankind. It may be true that such 
unity may be remote. But better 
that than to cherish illusions of unity 
manufactured by politicians or trade 
union leaders. 


Remember before the war the slo- 
gans of “Workers of the World Unite” 
uttered by socialist and union leaders. 
When the war came it was all for- 
gotten and in every country those 
same leaders were urging workers to 
slaughter one another in the name of 
Freedom and the Fatherland! Remem- 
ber our great allies France, U.S.A. and 
Russia, cemented by a common ideal, 
dying side by side in the common 
struggle, we shall never forget, etc., 
etc. And now they are cutting one 
another’s throats. 

That, friends, is not the unity for 
which a drop of blood is worth shed- 
ding. It is not unity. It is hypocrisy 
and opportunism. 

Rather than waste our energies in 
this direction which leads nowhere, 
let us have the courage to act as indi- 
viduals. Let us first ask ourselves 
how we should like others to treat us, 
and from there assume that others 
should be treated equally. Let us not 
be guilty of the faults we condemn in 
others. If nationalism is bad, let us 
condemn it not only in Germans, but 


action necessary to achieve it. 

Wars and their sad victory celebra- 
tions will then seem a fantastic and 
ghastly dream. 





War Also Involves Children 


War is quite stupid enough even for those 
who conceive that there is some real cause at 
stake. Its hideousness and brutality befouls any 
moral sentiment which may be held to justify it. 
These are factors which adults may consider, 
But what of children? For them there can be 
no high principles which can make their suffer- 
ings worth while. They are simply dragged 
into war at the skirts of their elders; pitchforked 
into a world of horrors and made by adults with 
no thought, and often no care, for the effects 
of such a world on the young whose develop- 
ment it warps and shrivels. 

The break up of homes, the strains of wartime 
civilian life may often be surmounted by adults, 
who may even derive some benefit from the 
break up of a sterile pattern of life, though such 
benefit will be merely transitory. But insecurity, 
especially emotional insecurity, has the most far- 
reaching effect upon children, may distort their 
whole outlook on life not only at the time but 
in their whole later life. That the children of 
this country have felt the effects of wartime con- 
ditions has been made abundantly clear by every 
social survey which has considered the question. 

Yet we may feel that such stresses pale into 
insignificance compared with the physical des- 
truction of children, not less real because it is 
slow, which the aftermath of the war is now 
causing all over the world. For starvation and 
exposure are less deadly to the fully grown and 
even the aged than they are to children in the 
period of growth. Reliable statistics are lacking. 
But mortality figures for infants are known to 
reach ghastly proportions in such towns as Ber- 
lin and Vienna which receive the limelight 
chiefly because. they are the seats of adminis- 
trations which are powerless to do anything 
about these things. What applies to them 
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The Victory parade may be a parade 
_ show the superior military might 
the Allies over their former ene- 
ies. We may have blitzed Hamburg, 
erlin and Cologne more thoroughly 
id successfully than the Germans 
ymbed Coventry, London and Ply- 
outh. We have been more success- 
| with atom bombs on Nagasaki 
an German rocket bombs on South- 
nm England. But is that something 
_ be celebrated, something to feel 
bilant about? Is it a consolation to 
| maimed and bereaved in this coun- 
y to know that the weapons on 
rade succeeded in maiming thou- 
nds of Germans and Japanese—not 
mention French, Belgian, Dutch 
id Italians in the course of “liberat- 
é”’ them? 
There is nothing to feel proud 
out in war. We should indeed hang 
ir heads in shame that the majority 
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the land of honey, it already counts 
several millions. 

There is, too, the army of the dead, 
those who died for—what? In every 
country they died fighting for the same 
thing, yet they died fighting against 
each other. We respect those who 
died fighting for what they thought 
was right, though we have all along 
disagreed with their conception of 
what is right. But these men were 

























etre. AMG now they are cutting one 
another’s throats. 

That, friends, is not the unity for 
which a drop of blood is worth shed- 
ding. Itis not unity. It is hypocrisy 
and opportunism. 

Rather than waste our energies in 
this direction which leads nowhere, 
let us have the courage to act as indi- 
viduals. Let us first ask ourselves 
how we should like others to treat us, 
and from there assume that others 
should be treated equally. Let us not 
be guilty of the faults we condemn in 
others. If nationalism is bad, let us 
condemn it not only in Germans, but 
in ourselves. Let us not be forever 
waiting for others to take the initia- 
tive. If something is wrong, then it 
must be sufficient that it is wrong for 
us to act to right that wrong. Effec- 
tive action demands that men act to- 
gether. But those who join with others 
to take action are each themselves in- 
dividuals. Individuals who have come 
together because they wish to do so; 
have come together not only to take 
something from that association, but 
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FRACMIITE, SECCKE UPON CHraren, May aiwstort their 
whole outlook on life not only at the time but 
in their whole later life. That the children of 
this country have felt the effects of wartime con- 
ditions has been made abundantly clear by every 
social survey which has considered the question. 

Yet we may feel that such stresses pale into 
insignificance compared with the physical des- 
truction of children, not less real because it is 
slow, which the aftermath of the war is now 
causing all over the world. For starvation and 
exposure are less deadly to the fully grown and 
even the aged than they are to children in the 
period of growth. Reliable statistics are lacking. 
But mortality figures for infants are known to 
reach ghastly proportions in such towns as Ber- 
lin and Vienna which receive the limelight 
chiefly because, they are the seats of adminis- 
trations which are powerless to do anything 
about these things. What applies to them 
applies all over the continent. 

Children were bombed in Spain. Among the 
dreary, hopeless columns of the refugees, the 
children died like flies, and were left on the 
roadside by parents so benumbed as to be in- 
capable of further suffering. Refugees number 
millions in Europe to-day, only they are given 
fancy names like “displaced persons”. When 
a government orders the mass expulsion of hun- 
dreds of thousands, and even millions of civilians 
from an area which has hitherto been their 
home, it signs the death warrant of thousands of 
children. 

That is what war, and, still worse, “peace” 
brings to children. 
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NATIONALISATION OF THE MINES| A Modes 


The Russian Kxample 


| a examining the Labour Partys’s plan for the 
nationalization of the mines, we are aided 
by the fact that nationalized mining exists in 
Russia, although the initial change over took 
a different form. We do not consider it unfair 
to make such a comparison, for there are many 
points of similarity between the two systems. 
Furthermore, the prime movers in the Labour 
Party’s scheme are well known Russophiles. 
Let us therefore look at the Russian set-up. 

The State administration is 
official publications. No attempt is made to 
conceal the fact that all appointments in “the 
workers’ state” are made from above; the Mines 
Department is a section of the Department, of 
Economy, and is appointed by, and responsible 
to, the political hierarchy. The entire industry 
is run by government appointees from above 
downwards; the National Controller appoints 
the Regional Controllers and these appoint the 
individual mine directors. These, in turn, 
appoint their managers, who choose the over- 
seers, deputies, etc. 

The miners themselves have no power to 
appoint anyone to a position of responsibility, 
such as the management of a pit, for example. 
The director of the pit, himself appointed from 
above, exercises the greatest authority over those 
below him, imposes the strictest discipline, and 
permits no discussion of his decisions. Even 
the most favourable supporters of the régime 
admit that the imposition of such a bureaucracy 
produced a great deal of chaos and mismanage- 
ment within the Russian coal-mining industry. 
But it is of more importance to discover the 
effect which such a system has had upon the 
lives and working conditions of the Russian 
miners. We may be forgiven if we do not look 
for this information in the reports of such 
propaganda bodies as the Russia To-day Society, 
for, as miners, we would prefer to turn to the 
reports of the miners’ delegations from this 
country and France who visited Russia only 
three years before the late war. 


Report Of Miners’ Delegations 


The Durham miners’ delegation of 1936 in- 
cluded some members who had been on previous 
delegations to Russia, and were therefore in a 
position to make comparative comments on gene- 
ral conditions. They started off with a strong 
bias in favour of the Russian régime, and one 
must bear in mind the fact that such tours are 
undoubtedly framed to give the best possible 
impressions of internal conditions. It is there- 
fore surprising to find the delegates so outspoken 
on various aspects of the Russian miners’ life. 
The lot of the average miner had not improved 
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greater efforts from the miners, forcing wages 
down, and at the same time making necessary 
a killing pace at work. But the wages of the 
Stakhanovites went up, reaching in many cases 
5 or 10 times as much as the average miner. 
The inequality of pay inevitably caused hostility 
and division amongst the Russian workers. Sir 
John Maynard, in his book, The Russian Peasant 
and other Studies, which is very sympathetic to 
the Russian régime, describes the effects of 
Stakhanovism as follows: “The peculiar danger 
of piece-work is that this method of remunera- 
tion will be used to bring down the wage rates 
by the alteration of the norms. This is actually 
occurring, and we are not surprised at hearing 
of discontent among those who cannot stand the 
pace, and even of murderous attacks upon Stak- 
hanovites. The British worker, from his own 
peculiar point of view, as one who seeks to 
checkmate efforts to hasten the pace, would pro- 
bably call them blacklegs.” 


Almost daily there appeared in the Russian 
press items like the following: ‘“‘ ‘Horses are 
not men; they cannot follow socialist emulation’. 
This is what Maximovitch had the audacity to 
say to Orloff, an official of the Communist 
Youth, who proposed that he increase the work 
of horse conductors at the bottom of the mine. 
When we asked how was the (Stakhanovite) 
method carried out in Loutch we learned from 
a local paper that out of 38 pits, 35 opposed 
the new method with more or less open sabot- 
age.” (Iszvestia, 2/10/35). This resistance is 
typical of the opposition to Stakhanovism. 


Health Of The Workers Suffers 


The health of the Russian miners inevitably 
suffered as a result of Stakhanovism. In April 
1936, an Institute of Work which prepared 
norms compatible with good health was closed 
down as harmful, its scientific norms having 
been brilliantly demolished by the practice of 
the Stakhanovites! The lower paid miner, un- 
able to buy the bare necessities in food to main- 
tain good health, suffered from malnutrition, 
while the Stakhanovite suffered from overwork. 


Kleber Legay, a member of the French miners’ 
delegation to Russia in 1936, describes the effect 
of the system on the workers in the Gorlovka 
mine in the Donetz area. “In 1934, before the 





introduction of the Stakhanovite system, 36,000 
roubles were spent on the treatment of 1,951 
workers. In 1936 the same expenses have gone 
up to 106,000 roubles for 1,920 workers engaged 
in the mine. I have asked the interpreter the 
question: ‘Have those sums been spent to cure 
sick people?’ The Interpreter answered: ‘Only 
workers who are really ill are admitted to these 
establishment’. Stakhanovism, method of ration- 
alization, causes serious ravages among Russian 
miners.” (Un Mineur Francais Chez les Russes). 
The overworking and underfeeding of the 
Russian miners, added to the Stakhanovite 
speed-up, caused the accident rate to rise alarm- 
ingly. So great was the danger of accidents in 
some of the mines visited by the French dele- 
gates that in one case they interrupted their visit 
because they and the French Communist Party 
delegate were scared to go any further! 


Can It Happen Here? 


It may be objected that the same sort of thing 
may not necessarily happen here. Nevertheless 
the points of similarity between the Russian 
organization and the Nationalization plans are 
sufficiently numerous to make this hope very 
slender. The organization and appointment of 
officials is from above, with the miner having no 
say in the appointments or administration, these 
being the sole prerogatives of the political ama- 
teurs at the top. In Russia the Trades Unions 
have become mere appendages of the State, 
under the control of the Communist Party, and 
thereby assist the State to fix the shackles more 
firmly on the workers. In this country, the 
Unions are fast assuming a similar position. 
The Daily Herald (15/2/46) reported a promise 
made by Will. Lawther, the president of the 
miners’ union, on behalf of the executive, that 
aS . the union is prepared to support any 
action the government may care to take in re- 
lation to absenteeism and alleged indiscipline. 
In return, the union must ask for an assurance 
from Mr. Shinwell that he will make trade 
union membership a condition of employment.” 
This indicates the distance the union leaders are 
prepared to go in their support of the govern- 
ment. Selling the miners for the right of the 
unions to dip their hands into every miner’s 
pocket. 

(continued on p.3) 


(Comrade Zapata is a descendant of that worthy 
Spanish savant whose searching “Questions”’ 
on religious matters were edited by Voltaire, 
This later Zapata, being like his forebear 4 
lover of truth and goodness, has consequently 
suffered torture in fascist Spain, imprisonment 
in democratic France and internment and police 
persecution in Socialist Britain. Although the 
printing of these ‘Questions’ may only bring 
fresh troubles on the head of this old fighter for 
truth and freedom, Zapata has urged us to 
publish them). 


How much longer will the peoples of the 
world submit to the trial of warfare? Since the 
side possessing the biggest planes, heaviest bombs 
and most advanced scientists in bound to win, 
does not this prove that force, and not reason 
and justice, is arbitrator in the world to-day? 
Moreover, does not U.N.O., by its proposed 
establishment of an “international” police-army, 
uphold this diabolical principle of force? 

Why do the people permit their governments 
to pile up armaments “in the interests of de- 
fence” (the usual gag)? Surely peace will only 
come when the peoples of the world refuse to 
obey their militant and imperious masters, refuse 
to produce the lethal weapons of war, refuse to 
train with them in the national militias, and (as 
real gestures of peace) begin to liquidate arsenals 
everywhere? What is holding the people back? 
Have they still faith in those class creatures, 
politicians? Or do they hesitate to rise, and 
only await the signals of revolt from another 
land? Are the people in Russia, not quite 
starved of hope, waiting for the people of Britain 
to destroy the system of fear and violence? Do 
the people of Spain look to the American work- 
ers to destroy those atomic bomb factories now 
threatening existence? 

Or do men and women—capitalists, bureau- 
crats alike—still believe, in the effectiveness of 
force? Do the workers, at least, believe that 
war (any more than the power politics now 
deciding the fate of Persia and Greece) will 
always bring about the triumph of justice? If 
they believe this let them continue, in their 
millions, to manufacture bigger, “better” and 
more deadly bombs, planes, tanks and gases for 
their masters; if not . . . does not their very fear 
and despair tell them what to do? 

Another question which often puzzles me}: 
What is fascism? If it is merely a question of 
secret police, military and labour conscription, 
obedience to the State expected and enforced, 
speeches from above urging men and women to 
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for, as miners, we would preter to turn to the 
reports of the miners’ delegations from this 
country and France who visited Russia only 
three years before the late war. 


Report Of Miners’ Delegations 


The Durham miners’ delegation of 1936 in- 
cluded some members who had been on previous 
delegations to Russia, and were therefore in a 
position to make comparative comments on gene- 
ral conditions. They started off with a strong 
bias in favour of the Russian régime, and one 
must bear in mind the fact that such tours are 
undoubtedly framed to give the best possible 
impressions of internal conditions. It is there- 
fore surprising to find the delegates so outspoken 
on various aspects of the Russian miners’ life. 
The lot of the average miner had not improved 
since their last visit, and in many instances had 
deteriorated. Of the miners’ housing conditions 
they speak of “overcrowding, poor sanitation, no 
streets or roads, and poor water supply. And 
this was in an area where there had been some 
attempt to rehouse the miner, the majority. of 
whom live in mere shacks and even in covered 
holes in the ground. All this many years after 
the revolution which was to usher in the New 
Dawn for the workers. 

The delegation’s report condemns in the most 
downright manner the employment of women in 
the pits. ‘We always condemn in plain honest 
pit terms the employment of women under- 
ground. There is no need to overstate the 
position or moralize about it. In our opinion, 
the employment of women underground is 
wrong, and especially so in a Socialist state, 
and it should be made illegal.” Incidentally, 
Russia is the only European country that per- 
mits the employment of women in the pits. 

The French miner Kleber Legay, reports in 
fuller detail the working of women in the Gor- 
lovka mine, and tells of women engaged in 
almost every phase of coal production; of women 
leaders and turners handling as much as 20 to 
25 tons of coal per day, in positions of extreme 
danger; of unsatisfactory sanitary conditions, 
and the failure to provide separate washing 
facilities. ‘The pit wash-house can better be 
described. as a bear-garden. There is only one 
for all the workers, men and women. When a 
shift comes off duty, men and women have to 
wash together.” 


Sweating Systems 


From the very carly days of the State con- 
trol of the mines in Russia, the authorities had 
introduced the iniquitous payment-by-result, or 
piece-rate system—condemned in capitailst coun- 
tries by all socialists—in order to increase pro- 
duction. About 1928, there was called into 
being a new type of pace-maker known as 
Udarniks. By working all out over short periods, 
and then relaxing for a while in rest homes until 
they were needed to repeat their “production” 
performance in some other pit, these specially 
capable workers were responsible for the lower- 
ing of the rates paid for the job, forcing the 
average miner to produce more, and in some 
cases, almost twice as much in order to earn 
the same wage as he received before the advent 
of the hated Udarniks. Needless to say these 
Udarniks were rewarded by the Russian authori- 
ties by receiving higher wages, privileges re- 
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norms compatible with good health was closed 
down as harmful, its scientific norms having 
been brilliantly demolished by the practice of 
the Stakhanovites!} The lower paid miner, un- 
able to buy the bare necessities in food to main- 
tain good health, suffered from malnutrition, 
while the Stakhanovite suffered from overwork. 


Kleber Legay, a member of the French miners’ 
delegation to Russia in 1936, describes the effect 
of the system on the workers in the Gorlovka 
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action the government may care to take in re- 
lation to absenteeism and alleged indiscipline. 
In return, the union must ask for an assurance 
from Mr. Shinwell that he will make trade 
union membership a condition of employment.” 
This indicates the distance the union leaders are 
prepared to go in their support of the govern- 
ment. Selling the miners for the right of the 
unions to dip their hands into every miner’s 
pocket. 
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always bring about the triumph of justice? If 
they believe this let them continue, in their 
millions, to manufacture bigger, ‘better’ and 


more deadly bombs, planes, tanks and gases for 
their masters; if not . . . does not their very fear 
and despair tell them what to do? 

Another question which often puzzles me: 
What is fascism? If it is merely a question of 
secret police, military and labour conscription, 
obedience to the State expected and enforced, 








mine in the Donetz area. “In 1934, before the 
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speeches from above urging men and women to 





MANKIND AND THE 8ST 


IV. 


'HE inhumane scientists’ bringing into the world this new 

diabolical war weapon—the atomic bomb—has, rightly, 

alarmed thinking people the world over to an extent never 
equalled before. 

The very same scientists who have thrown the whole of 
mankind into this epoch-making crisis admit that any future 
wars will actually spell the end of mankind, thanks to their 
“successful achievement” in perfecting the atomic bomb, 


Many religious mendicants are cashing in on this crisis, by 
furthering their beliefs about the “prophecies foretold in the 
Bible” of man’s ultimate doom, and appealing to man to turn 
to “god” ere it’s too late. 

Completing the black picture is the open boast by the 
President of the U.S. that its “democratic” State, despite the 
fact of having just come out of World War II as a victorious 
partner of the “Four Freedoms” Alliance, is nevertheless fever- 
ishly engaged in continuing its secretive manufacturing of 
atomic bombs. 

And it is likewise known that the Governments of nearly 
every other country are, thanks to the willing co-operation of the 
scientists of all such countries, equally engaged in perfecting 
the same monstrous frankenstein war-weapon that now menaces 
the very existence of the whole of mankind. 


Under such circumstances is it at all safe to follow the 
suggestion advanced by nearly all political schools of thought, 
as well as by the scientists, that this newly devised world- 
menacing war weapon should be entrusted into the hands of a 
super-State power? 

As was pointed out, the State as an institution, has by 
the very construction and employment of the atomic bomb, for- 
feited any further right to be trusted by mankind. 

The feverish continued activity by every State on the field 
of perfecting and manufacturing of the atomic bomb only 
emphasizes the fact no kind of State should be trusted any 
longer. 

And any contemplated super-State or Federation of States 
into a World Power—be the name what it may—in whose hands 
this new weapon will be placed—will, in actuality, be placing 
it in the hands of the most powerful States. 

In turn, if mankind should ever allow this to happen, such 
a super-State would become a deadly blackjack against any 
oppressed people, and an insurance policy for the continued 
ed and exploitation by the imperialist cliques of the 
world. 





In the section of his great work which deals 
with “Mutual Aid Amongst Ourselves’, Kro- 
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In short, such a super-State would become the greatest 
counter-revolutionary force against everything that the inherent 
spirit of mankind has always hoped and dreamed, laboured and 
sacrificed for: social and political emancipation. 

For mankind, at this time, to accept the super-State idea 
as a possible method of safeguarding its very future existence, 
would, in the end, prove to be suicidal. 

Is there then no hope at all left for mankind to find a 
way out in meeting this challenge of Life or Death that the 
State has everywhere confronted it with? 

We are firmly convinced that mankind can meet this chal- 
lenge, but in a far different manner than has as yet been sug- 
gested by any other social school of thought. 

Mankind cannot save itself through the formation of any 
kind of a political organization composed of States. 

Mankind can assure its future safety and well-being only 
by and through its own determination to immediately set to work 
in acting in a far flung direction that will make this possibility 
become a reality. 

First and foremost: in every nook and corner throughout 
the world where human beings dwell, a full realization should 
come into being that war in itself is both a moral as well as a 
physical crime against each and all humans alike. 

Second in importance follows as a logical consequence of 
the first realization just spoken of, and that is, to wit: only 
mankind alone has the sole-and real means whereby it can make 
any kind of future wars impossible. 

How is such a task to be accomplished? 

Once mankind has begun to look upon war as a moral and 
physical crime, it follows then that it cannot do anything else 
but henceforth refuse to participate in any kind of labour that 
contributes towards the production of any kind of war weapons. 

But, in the meantime, there remains the already stored up 
war weapons in the secretive warehouses of every State— 
that remain a deadly menace to the safety of mankind. 

What is to be done about that? 

There can be but one logical answer to this: mankind 
must see to it that the complete destruction of every war weapon 
in existence is immediately carried out. 

And the next direct step to make impossible the very incep- 
tion of any future wars is: that every call for military service 
by any Government should be met by a complete refusal to 
obey it. 
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bits of dirty business are remembered, History 
has so far been a remembering of the dirty 
business rather than an understanding of the arts 
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25 tons of coal per day, in positions of extreme 
danger; of unsatisfactory sanitary conditions, 
and the failure to provide separate washing 
facilities. ‘The pit wash-house can better be 
described as a bear-garden. ‘There is only one 
for all the workers, men and women. When a 
shift comes off duty, men and women have to 
wash together.” 


Sweating Systems 


From the very carly days of the State con- 
trol of the mines in Russia, the authorities had 
introduced the iniquitous payment-by-result, or 
piece-rate system—condemned in capitailst coun- 
tries by all socialists—in order to increase pro- 
duction. About 1928, there was called into 
being a new type of pace-maker known as 
Udarniks. By working all out over short periods, 
and then relaxing for a while in rest homes until 
they were needed to repeat their “production” 
performance in some other pit, these specially 
capable workers were responsible for the lower- 
ing of the rates paid for the job, forcing the 
average miner to produce more, and in some 
cases, almost twice as much in order to earn 
the same wage as he received before the advent 
of the hated Udarniks. Needless to say these 
Udarniks were rewarded by the Russian authori- 
ties by receiving higher wages, privileges re- 
garding the commodities then in short supply 
such as food and clothes, houses and household 
goods; and, as mentioned already, holidays. They 
were found in great number among the select 
who frequented the so-called “workers’ rest 
homes”. 

In spite of a tremendous publicity campaign 
conducted by the government, the Udarnik 
movement failed to force production up to the 
desired level. The year 1935, therefore, saw the 
introduction of a new campaign for increased 
production. In August of that year, a miner 
named Stakhanov set up a phenomenal record 
by. cutting 100 tons of coal in one day. (The 
daily average in this country is about 10 tons 
per “getter”), Despite the fact that this figure 
was, to any miner, obviously faked, Stakhanov’s 
“record” was immediately taken up by the Rus- 
Sian press, and another publicity campaign got 
under way. Stakhanovites ‘appeared all over 
the place like mushrooms, and the figures of 
their records went up by leaps and bounds. The 
fact that gangs worked at night to prepare the 
coal faces, and that gangs of workers assisted 
the Stakhanovite, was not mentioned. Only 
two months after Stakhanov’s record of 102 tons 
had been set up, the miner Matchekin cut 1 5466 
tons of coal in one shift! Western miners need- 
less to say expressed scornful disbelief in these 
manifestly faked figures, and in France the Com- 
munist Party leaders had to insist that the 
publication of such figures be stopped as they 
were being received with laughter in the French 
mines. 

The underlying motive of the Stakhanovite 
movement was soon revealed when a revision of 
the norms of work ensued, whereby the entire 
standard of life of the Russian workers was 
lowered. The records of the Stakhanovites were 
used as a basis for new norms which demanded 
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the same monstrous frankenstein war-weapon that now menaces 
the very existence of the whole of mankind. 


Under such circumstances is it at all safe to follow the 
suggestion advanced by nearly all political schools of thought, 
as well as by the scientists, that this newly devised world- 
menacing war weapon should be entrusted into the hands of a 
super-State power? 


As was pointed out, the State as an institution, has by 
the very construction and employment of the atomic bomb, for- 
feited any further right to be trusted by mankind. 


The feverish continued activity by every State on the field 
of perfecting and manufacturing of the atomic bomb only 
emphasizes the fact no kind of State should be trusted any 
longer. 

And any contemplated super-State or Federation of States 
into a World Power—be the name what it may—in whose hands 
this new weapon will be placed—will, in actuality, be placing 
it in the hands of the most powerful States. 

In turn, if mankind should ever allow this to happen, such 
a super-State would become a deadly blackjack against any 
oppressed people, and an insurance policy for the continued 
domination and exploitation by the imperialist cliques of the 
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come into being that war in uself is both a moral as well as a 
physical crime against each and all humans alike. 

Second in importance follows as a logical consequence of 
the first realization just spoken of, and that is, to wit: only 
mankind alone has the sole-and real means whereby it can make 
any kind of future wars impossible. 

How is such a task to be accomplished? 

Once mankind has begun to look upon war as a moral and 
physical crime, it follows then that it cannot do anything else 
but henceforth refuse to participate in any kind of labour that 
contributes towards the production of any kind of war weapons. 

But, in the meantime, there remains the already stored up 
war weapons in the secretive warehouses of every State— 
that remain a deadly menace to the safety of mankind. 

What is to be done about that? 

There can be but one logical answer to this: mankind 
must see to it that the complete destruction of every war weapon 
in existence is immediately carried out. 

And the next direct step to make impossible the very incep- 
tion of any future wars is: that every call for military service 
by any Government should be met by a complete refusal to 
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world. 


In the section of his great work which deals 
with “Mutual Aid Amongst Ourselves”, Kro- 
potkin, referring to village communities in 
Britain, says: 


“No more than twenty years ago Sir Henry, 
Maine was ‘greatly surprised at the number of 
instances of abnormal property rights, neces- 
sarily implying the former existence of collec- 
tive ownership and joint cultivation’, which a 
comparatively brief inquiry brought under his 
notice. And, communal institutions having per- 
sisted so late as that, a great number of mutual- 
aid habits and customs would undoubtedly be 
discovered in English villages if the writers of 
this country only paid attention to village life.” 
and he adds a footnote: 


“In quite a number of. books dealing with 
English country life which I have consulted I 
have found charming descriptions of country 
scenery amd the like, but almost nothing about 
the daily life and customs of the labourers.” 
His remark is equally true of most of the spate 
of “country books” which have appeared in 
recent years. For the most part they have 
been idyllic, escapist or about the squirearchy. 
But one of the notable exceptions amongst 
writers on country life to-day is the Scottish 
novelist Neil M. Gunn, who writes of the ardu- 
ous lives of the crofters and fishermen of Caith- 
ness in the extreme north, (and recently contri- 
buted an article on Fishermen’s Mutual Aid, to 
the “New Scot”). This passage from his novel 
“The Serpent” (Faber and Faber, 1943), shows 
how clearly he appreciates the anarchist nature 
of traditional rural life: 

. . . “Extraordinary the effect a man’s early 
environment can have on his mind,” proceeded 
the Philosopher. “When I try to work out how 
it is that always, at the back of everything, I 
have been a natural anarchist, do you know to 
what I am inclined to attribute it?” 

“No,” said the shepherd. 





obey it. 


“Precisely to the old days in the crofting 
world in the Heights of Taruv as I knew it 
when a boy. ‘Then—and back for centuries and 
centuries—they were all anarchists. Anarchism 
was the basis of their lives, both economic and 
mental lives. . Think it out and you'll see it 
for yourself. In my boyhood, I never actually 





bits of dirty business are remembered, History 
has so far been a remembering of the dirty 
business rather than an understanding of the arts 
and the way of life of the peaceful gencra- 
tiona jeu? 8573 

« |. . In Taruv in those days—for there were, 
of course, no big farms in the Glen then—you 


The Anarchists « 


remember seeing the laird in person, the owner 
of the land. He was an absentee as you know. 
Once a year the men put on their Sunday suits 
and went to the Factor who was having his 
sitting for the collection of rents. They paid 
their pound or two, got their dram, and came 
away. After that each man was his own master, 
worked his own land, having no boss or bureau- 
crat over him to drive or direct him. Accord- 
ingly in the community as a working or going 
concern, all were equal in social status, or 
rather the idea of class distinction amongst 
themselves could not arise, simply because it 
did not exist. The farthur back you go the 
clearer that becomes because you recede more 
from the power of money. Then almost every- 
thing was, as we say, “in kind”, Even what 
tribute was paid to the chief as a leader was 
paid in kind, just as in Russia some who now 
work the nationally owned land pay Stalin in 
produce, in kind. But the crofting country, 
through long centuries, had reached beyond an 
active bureaucracy and leaders. ‘True, the 
chiefs at intervals stirred up the clansmen to 
fight for some power-scheme the chiefs had on 
hand, some dirty business or other, but actually 
for generations on end whole regions of the 
country lived in peace, cultivating the land and 
rearing their cattle and sheep. ‘The individual 


had the individual responsible for his own bit 
of land, while at the same time he was an 
active member of the community, abiding by its 
customs and laws, just as his own bit of land 
was part of the communal Jand. In fact in the 
old run-rig days the men used to cast lots every 
year for the various portions of land. Then 
each worked the portion he got for that year, 
They naturally helped one another and at cer- 
tain times—say, at the peat-cutting—they volun- 
tarily joined forces and worked in squads, and 
these were usually the happiest times of all. In 
short, you had a true balance between the 
maximum freedom of the individual and the 
common welfare of all, and at the same time— 
and this is where the anarchism comes in—they 
had no bosses, no tyrants, no bureaucrats, no 
profit-drivers among themselves. You see what 
I mean?” 


“Yes. I believe I see what you’re getting at 
now. But do you think folk would go back to 
that to-day?” 


“No. We are dealing with what anthropolo- 
gists would call a primitive society. What I 
am trying to show to you is that the society 
worked. You and I know that. When we use 
the word communism or anarchism, we have 
something real to go on. Our minds quite 
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ATION OF THE MINES 


Russian Example 


sreater efforts from the miners, forcing wages 
Jown, and at the same time making necessary 
1 killing pace at work. But the wages of the 
Stakhanovites went up, reaching in many cases 
5 or 10 times as much as the average miner. 
The inequality of pay inevitably caused hostility 
ind division amongst the Russian workers. Sir 
John Maynard, in his book, The Russian Peasant 
and other Studies, which is very sympathetic to 
ihe Russian régime, describes the effects of 
Stakhanovism as follows: “The peculiar danger 
of piece-work is that this method of remunera- 
lion will be used to bring down the wage rates 
by the alteration of the norms. This is actually 
occurring, and we are not surprised at hearing 
of discontent among those who cannot stand the 
pace, and even of murderous attacks upon Stak- 
hanovites. The British worker, from his own 
peculiar point of view, as one who seeks to 
checkmate efforts to hasten the pace, would pro- 
bably call them blacklegs.” 


Almost daily there appeared in the Russian 
press items like the following: ‘‘ ‘Horses are 
not men; they cannot follow socialist emulation’. 
This is what Maximovitch had the audacity to 
say to Orloff, an official of the Communist 
Youth, who proposed that he increase the work 
of horse conductors at the bottom of the mine. 
When we asked how was the (Stakhanovite) 
method carried out in Loutch we learned from 
a local paper that out of 38 pits, 35 opposed 
ihe new method with more or less open sabot- 
age.” (Iszvestia, 2/10/35). This resistance is 
typical of the opposition to Stakhanovism. 


Health Of The Workers Suffers 


The health of the Russian miners inevitably 
suffered as a result of Stakhanovism. In April 
1936, an Institute of Work which prepared 
norms compatible with good health was closed 
flown as harmful, its scientific norms having 
seen brilliantly demolished by the practice of 
he Stakhanovites! The lower paid miner, un- 
ible to buy the bare necessities in food to main- 
ain good health, suffered from malnutrition, 
vhile the Stakhanovite suffered from overwork. 


Kleber Legay, a member of the French miners’ 
lelegation to Russia in 1936, describes the effect 
f the system on the workers in the Gorlovka 
1ine in the Donetz area. “In 1934, before the 





introduction of the Stakhanovite system, 36,000 
roubles were spent on the treatment of 1,951 
workers. In 1936 the same expenses have gone 
up to 106,000 roubles for 1,920 workers engaged 
in the mine. I have asked the interpreter the 
question: ‘Have those sums been spent to cure 
sick people?’ The Interpreter answered: ‘Only 
workers who are really ill are admitted to these 
establishment’. Stakhanovism, method of ration- 
alization, causes serious ravages among Russian 
miners.” (Un Mineur Francais Chez les Russes). 
The overworking and underfeeding of the 
Russian miners, added to the Stakhanovite 
speed-up, caused the accident rate to rise alarm- 
ingly. So great was the danger of accidents in 
some of the mines visited by the French dele- 
gates that in one case they interrupted their visit 
because they and the French Communist Party 
delegate were scared to go any further! 


Can It Happen Here? 


It may be objected that the same sort of thing 
may not necessarily happen here. Nevertheless 
the points of similarity between the Russian 
organization and the Nationalization plans are 
sufficiently numerous to make this hope very 
slender. The organization and appointment of 
officials is from above, with the miner having no 
say in the appointments or administration, these 
being the sole prerogatives of the political ama- 
teurs at the top. In Russia the Trades Unions 
have become mere appendages of the State, 
under the control of the Communist Party, and 
thereby assist the State to fix the shackles more 
firmly on the workers. In this country, the 
Unions are fast assuming a similar position. 
The Daily Herald (15/2/46) reported a promise 
made by Will Lawther, the president of the 
miners’ union, on behalf of the executive, that 
= . the union is prepared to support any 
action the government may care to take in re- 
lation to absenteeism and alleged indiscipline. 
In return, the union must ask for an assurance 
from Mr. Shinwell that he will make trade 
union membership a condition of employment.” 
This indicates the distance the union leaders are 
prepared to go in their support of the govern- 
ment. Selling the miners for the right of the 
unions to dip their hands into every miner’s 
pocket. 

(continued on p.3) 





(Comrade Zapata is a descendant of that worthy 
Spanish savant whose searching ‘‘Questions” 
on religious matters were edited by Voltaire. 
This later Zapata, being like his forebear a 
lover of truth and goodness, has consequently 
suffered torture in fascist Spain, imprisonment 
in democratic France and internment and police 
persecution in Socialist Britain. Although the 
printing of these “Questions” may only bring 
fresh troubles on the head of this old fighter for 
truth and freedom, Zapata has urged us to 
publish them), 


How much longer will the peoples of the 
world submit to the trial of warfare? Since the 
side possessing the biggest planes, heaviest bombs 
and most advanced scientists in bound to win, 
does not this prove that force, and not reason 
and justice, is arbitrator in the world to-day? 
Moreover, does not U.N.O., by its proposed 
establishment of an “‘international’’ police-army, 
uphold this diabolical principle of force? 

Why do the people permit their governments 
to pile up armaments “in the interests of de- 
fence” (the usual gag)? Surely peace will only 
come when the peoples of the world refuse to 
obey their militant and imperious masters, refuse 
to produce the lethal weapons of war, refuse to 
train with them in the national militias, and (as 
real gestures of peace) begin to liquidate arsenals 
everywhere? What is holding the people back? 
Have they still faith in those class creatures, 
politicians? Or do they hesitate to rise, and 
only await the signals of revolt from another 
land? Are the people in Russia, not quite 
starved of hope, waiting for the people of Britain 
to destroy the system of fear and violence? Do 
the people of Spain look to the American work- 
ers to destroy those atomic bomb factories now 
threatening existence? 

Or do men and women—capitalists, bureau- 
crats alike—svill believe,in the effectiveness of 
force? Do the workers, at least, believe that 
war (any more than the power politics now 
deciding the fate of Persia and Greece) will 
always bring about the triumph of justice? If 
they believe this let them continue, in their 
millions, to manufacture bigger, “better” and 
more deadly bombs, planes, tanks and gases for 
their masters; if not . . . does not their very fear 
and despair tell them what to do? 

Another question which often puzzles me: 
What is fascism? If it is merely a question of 
secret police, military and labour conscription, 
obedience to the State expected and enforced, 
speeches from above urging men and women to 
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A Modern Zapata 


work harder and faster—if this is fascism then 
why do the British, American and Russian gov- 
ernments pretend to hate it, when they engineer 
and consolidate such conditions in their own 
countries? Or is fascism only a hypothetical 
state, to be conveniently recognised and con- 
“emned in an “enemy” country while it flour- 
ishes at home under a smiling “democratic” 
mask ? 


What, again, is freedom, a word constantly 
cropping up in political speeches? Why do 
statesmen have to keep on reminding the people 
that they are free? Do they imagine they might 
forget, with the millstones of conscription and 
poverty tied round their necks? Also, why do 
men and women have to be conscripted (i.e., en- 
slaved under pressure and threat of imprisonment 
or death) to preserve or fight for this freedom? 
And why are anarchists (who understand more 
about freedom than any other people and are 
more sensitive to the latent potentialities of life) 
persecuted in or denied admittance to the “demo- 
cratic” countries? What is the use of freedom 
of speech, if not freedom of action, too? What 
is the good of talking, if you are not “allowed” 
to act on the advice of your reason and judg- 
ment? Why is it that you may preach charity 
and love all Sunday in England (and be re- 
spected as a “good citizen’), yet be arrested, 
fined and despised on Monday for giving a few 
cigarettes or a biscuit to a friendless prisoner 
of war? 

How can there be an end to famine so long 
as the food-producing members of society are 
the worst paid and constitute only a low per- 
centage of the whole? Are they not more use- 
ful than the millions still making guns and shells 
(which can’t be eaten), filling millions of ledgers 
(also inedible) with useless figures, or the mil- 
lions more who live parasitic lives while learning 
the useless trade of war? Why are there such 
rejoicings in the British Empire at the discovery 
of more gold in South Africa? Gold is a pretty 
metal, but can it be eaten? Even if a million 
tons of it were excavated, would wheat grow 
miraculously in the Veldt? Or will the gold be 
used to “prevent” unfair distribution of the 
world’s wheat? 

These are just a few of the questions that 
puzzle me. If any of the wise and well-paid 
politicians and delegates so intent on solving 
world-problems could spare a few minutes to 
answer my simple questions, I should be very 
grateful to them. But I fear they will be too 
busy. 

(Translated from the Spanish by I.D.) 
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more deadly bombs, planes, tanks and gases for 
their masters; if not . . . does not their very fear 
and despair tell them what to do? 

Another question which often puzzles me: 
What is fascism? If it is merely a question of 
secret police, military and labour conscription, 
obedience to the State expected and enforced, 
speeches from above urging men and women to 





These are just a few of the questions that 
puzzle me. If any of the wise and well-paid 
politicians and delegates so intent on solving 
world-problems could spare a few minutes to 
answer my simple questions, I should be very 
grateful to them. But I fear they will be too 
busy. 

(Translated from the Spanish by I.D.) 








MANKIND AND THE STATE - 4 


IV. 


HE inhumane scientists’ bringing into the world this new 

diabolical war weapon—the atomic bomb—has, rightly, 
armed thinking people the world over to an extent never 
jualled before. 

The very same scientists who have thrown the whole of 
ankind into this epoch-making crisis admit that any future 
ars will actually spell the end of mankind, thanks to their 
uccessful achievement” in perfecting the atomic bomb. 


Many religious mendicants are cashing in on this crisis, by 
wthering their beliefs about the “prophecies foretold in the 
ible” of man’s ultimate doom, and appealing to man to turn 
. “god” ere it’s too late. 

Completing the black picture is the open boast by the 
resident of the U.S. that its “democratic” State, despite the 
et of having just come out of World War II as a victorious 
itner of the “Four Freedoms” Alliance, is nevertheless fever- 
hly engaged in continuing its secretive manufacturing of 
omic bombs. 

And it is likewise known that the Governments of nearly 
ery other country are, thanks to the willing co-operation of the 
jentists of all such countries, equally engaged in perfecting 
© same monstrous frankenstein war-weapon that now menaces 
\¢ very existence of the whole of mankind. 

Under such circumstances is it at all safe to follow the 
iggestion advanced by nearly all political schools of thought, 
| well as by the scientists, that this newly devised world- 
enacing war weapon should be entrusted into the hands of a 
iper-State power? 


As was pointed out, the State as an institution, has by 
1@ very construction and employment of the atomic bomb, for- 
ited any further right to be trusted by mankind. 


The feverish continued activity by every State on the field 
i perfecting and manufacturing of the atomic bomb only 
nphasizes the fact no kind of State should be trusted any 
nger. 

And any contemplated super-State or Federation of States 
to a World Power—be the name what it may—in whose hands 
(is mew weapon will be placed—will, in actuality, be placing 
in the hands of the most powerful States. 

In turn, if mankind should ever allow this to happen, such 

super-State would become a deadly blackjack against any 
ppressed people, and an insurance policy for the continued 
aeieeaiee and exploitation by the imperialist cliques. of the 
orld, 


In short, such a super-State would become the greatest 
counter-revolutionary force against everything that the inherent 
spirit of mankind has always hoped and dreamed, laboured and 
sacrificed for: social and political emancipation. 


For mankind, at this time, to accept the super-State idea 
as a possible method of safeguarding its very future existence, 
would, in the end, prove to be suicidal. 

Is there then no hope at all left for mankind to find a 
way out in meeting this challenge of Life or Death that the 
State has everywhere confronted it with? 

We are firmly convinced that mankind can meet this chal- 
lenge, but in a far different manner than has as yet been sug- 
gested by any other social school of thought. 

Mankind cannot save itself through the formation of any 


_ kind of a political organization composed of States. 


Mankind can assure its future safety and well-being only 
by and through its own determination to immediately set to work 
in acting in a far flung direction that will make this possibility 
become a reality. 

First and foremost: in every nook and corner throughout 
the world where human beings dwell, a full realization should 
come into being that war in itself is both a moral as well as a 
physical crime against each and all humans alike. 

Second in importance follows as a logical consequence of 
the first realization just spoken of, and that is, to wit: only 
mankind alone has the sole-and real means whereby it can make 
any kind of future wars impossible. 

How is such a task to be accomplished? 

Once mankind has begun to look upon war as a moral and 
physical crime, it follows then that it cannot do anything else 
but henceforth refuse to participate in any kind of labour that 
contributes towards the production of any kind of war weapons. 

But, in the meantime, there remains the already stored up 
war weapons in the secretive warehouses of every State— 
that remain a deadly menace to the safety of mankind. 

What is to be done about that? 

There can be but one logical answer to this: mankind 
must see to it that the complete destruction of every war weapon 
in existence is immediately carried out. 

And the next direct step to make impossible the very incep- 
tion of any future wars is: that every call for military service 
by any Government should be met by a complete refusal to 
obey it. 


For, if war comes to be looked upon—for what it really is 
—a moral and physical crime, then what reason remains for any 
sane and honest human being to allow himself willingly to be 
taught the art of criminal inhuman murder of his fellowmen? 

Since centred around the newly diabolical frankenstein 
creation of the scientists’ atomic bomb, and its being used in 
any future war, and it is admitted that by its very use it 
threatens the existence of the whole of mankind, then what can 
be more direct, logical and effective than the plan we have 
just sketched in making any kind of future wars impossible? 

Yes, indeed! Mankind can and is in a position to meet 
the challenge of Life and Death that the institution of the State, 
the world over, has hurled at it. 

Has mankind the necessary fortitude and courage to meet 
this challenge as we have pointed out that it may and can? 

In the manner in which mankind accepts or ignores our 

suggested plan for meeting this challenge lies the answer that is 
now uppermost in the minds of every thinking person: shall it 
be the ushering in of a safe and sane life for each and all of 
us in the near future or the grim and unavoidable doom of total 
extinction? 
: You and I, all of us can and ought to spell out the answer 
in such a clear-cut and determined manner that all the existing 
rulers and exploiters throughout the world shall understand 
that at last mankind has risen and accepted their challenge 
and is ready to meet it in such a way that will spell life for 
everything that is humane and just, good and beautiful—just 
as it shall, as a concomitant, bring an end to everything that 
is inhumane and unjust, evil and ugly. 

When mankind has at last risen to understand the power 
that it has, but never made use of as yet until now, wars shall 
no longer menace its very existence. 

And with wars eliminated what logical reason remains there 
for mankind’s continued sufferance of the ruler and exploiter 
of man over his fellowmen? 

None whatsoever. 

The road of statism is the road that has led, as everyone 
can now plainly see, to the very brink of the destruction of the 
human race. 

The road we suggest, voluntary co-operation and federation 
between man and fellowman, spells ultimate and complete social 
and political emancipation for every human being, race and 
colour. 

Our road, is the sole road that leads to freedom and happi- 
ness for the whole of mankind. 

MARCUS GRAHAM. 
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“Precisely to the old days in the crofting 
world in the Heights of Taruv as I knew it 
when a boy. ‘Then—and back for centuries and 
centuries—they were all anarchists. Anarchism 
was the basis of their lives, both economic and 
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naturally take the next step and say: if we 
could get our society to-day, with the machine, 
working after the old pattern—if we could 
evolve the old into the new—then once morc 
the lives of the folk would be rich and warm 
and thick. For remember, they were primitive 
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ie same monstrous frankenstein war-weapon that now menaces 
\¢ very existence of the whole of mankind. 

Under such circumstances is it at all safe to follow the 
iggestion advanced by nearly all political schools of thought, 
; well as by the scientists, that this newly devised world- 
enacing war weapon should be entrusted into the hands of a 
iper-State power? 

As was pointed out, the State as an institution, has by 
@ very construction and employment of the atomic bomb, for- 
ited any further right to be trusted by mankind. 

The feverish continued activity by every State on the field 
| perfecting and manufacturing of the atomic bomb only 
nphasizes the fact no kind of State should be trusted any 
nger. 

And any contemplated super-State or Federation of States 
to a World Power—be the name what it may—in whose hands 
is new weapon will be placed—will, in actuality, be placing 
in the hands of the most powerful States. 

In turn, if mankind should ever allow this to happen, such 
super-State would become a deadly blackjack against any 
ppressed people, and an insurance policy for the continued 
ymination and exploitation by the imperialist cliques. of the 


come into being that war in uself is both a moral as well as a 
physical crime against each and all humans alike. 

Second in importance follows as a logical consequence of 
the first realization just spoken of, and that is, to wit: only 
mankind alone has the sole-and real means whereby it can make 
any kind of future wars impossible. 

How is such a task to be accomplished? 

Once mankind has begun to look upon war as a moral and 
physical crime, it follows then that it cannot do anything else 
but henceforth refuse to participate in any kind of labour that 
contributes towards the production of any kind of war weapons. 

But, in the meantime, there remains the already stored up 
war weapons in the secretive warehouses of every State— 
that remain a deadly menace to the safety of mankind. 

What is to be done about that? 

There can be but one logical answer to this: mankind 
must see to it that the complete destruction of every war weapon 
in existence is immediately carried out. 

And the next direct step to make impossible the very incep- 
tion of any future wars is: that every call for military service 
by any Government should be met by a complete refusal to 
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rulers and exploiters throughout the world shall understand 
that at last mankind has risen and accepted their challenge 
and is ready to meet it in such a way that will spell life for 
everything that is humane and just, good and beautiful—just 
as it shall, as a concomitant, bring an end to everything that 
is inhumane and unjust, evil and ugly. 

When mankind has at last risen to understand the power 
that it has, but never made use of as yet until now, wars shall 
no longer menace its very existence. 

And with wars eliminated what logical reason remains there 
for mankind’s continued sufferance of the ruler and exploiter 
of man over his fellowmen? 

None whatsoever, 

The road of statism is the road that has led, as everyone 
can now plainly see, to the very brink of the destruction of the 
human race. 

The road we suggest, voluntary co-operation and federation 
between man and fellowman, spells ultimate and complete social 
are political emancipation for every human being, race and 
colour. 

Our road, is the sole road that leads to freedom and happi- 


ness for the whole of mankind. 
MARCUS GRAHAM. 
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In the section of his great work which deals 
th “Mutual Aid Amongst Ourselves”, Kro- 
thin, referring to village communities in 
tain, says: 

“No more than twenty years ago Sir Henry, 
aine was ‘greatly surprised at the number of 
jtances of abnormal property rights, neces- 
rily implying the former existence of collec- 
@ ownership and joint cultivation’, which a 
mparatively brief inquiry brought under his 
tice. And, communal institutions having per- 
ted so late as that, a great number of mutual- 
1 habits and customs would undoubtedly be 
scovered in English villages if the writers of 
is country only paid attention to village life.” 
id he adds a footnote: 


“In quite a number of. books dealing with 
iglish country life which I have consulted I 
ve found charming descriptions of country 
snery amd the like, but almost nothing about 
e daily life and customs of the labourers.” 
is remark is equally true of most of the spate 
“country books” which have appeared in 
cent years. For the most part they have 
en idyllic, escapist or about the squirearchy. 
ut one of the notable exceptions amongst 
iters on country life to-day is the Scottish 
velist Neil M. Gunn, who writes of the ardu- 
§ lives of the crofters and fishermen of Caith- 
§§ in the extreme north, (and recently contri- 
ted an article on Fishermen’s Mutual Aid, to 
e “New Scot”). This passage from his novel 
‘he Serpent”? (Faber and Faber, 1943), shows 
w clearly he appreciates the anarchist nature 
traditional rural life: 

nae “Extraordinary the effect a man’s early 
vironment can have on his mind,” proceeded 
» Philosopher. ‘When I try to work out how 
is that always, at the back of everything, I 
ve been a natural anarchist, do you know to 
iat I am inclined to attribute it?” 

“No,” said the shepherd. 


obey it. 


“Precisely to the old days in the crofting 
world in the Heights of Taruv as I knew it 
when a boy. Then—and back for centuries and 
centuries—they were all anarchists. Anarchism 
was the basis of their lives, both economic and 
mental lives. . Think it out and you'll sce it 
for yourself. In my boyhood, I never actually 


bits of dirty business are remembered. History 
has so far been a remembering of the dirty 
business rather than an understanding of the arts 
and the way of life of the peaceful genera- 
tionge 8 ht 

“_,.In Taruv in those days—for there were, 
of course, no big farms in the Glen then—you 





naturally take the next step and say: if we 
could get our society to-day, with the machine, 
working after the old pattern—if we could 
evolve the old into the new—then once more 
the lives of the folk would be rich and warm 
and thick. For remember, they were primitive 
in the old days only in so far as the absence. 


The Anarchists of Taruww 


remember seeing the laird in person, the owner 
of the land. He was an absentee as you know. 
Once a year the men put on their Sunday suits 
and went to the Factor who was having his 
sitting for the collection of rents. ‘They paid 
their pound or two, got their dram, and came 
away. After that each man was his own master, 
worked his own land, having no boss or bureau- 
crat over him to drive or direct him. Accord- 
ingly in the community as a working or going 
concern, all were equal in social status, or 
rather the idea of class distinction amongst 
themselves could not arise, simply because it 
did not exist. The farthur back you go the 
clearer that becomes because you recede more 
from the power of money. ‘Then almost every- 
thing was, as we say, “in kind”. Even what 
tribute was paid to the chief as a leader was 
paid in kind, just as in Russia some who now 
work the nationally owned land pay Stalin in 
produce, in kind. But the crofting country, 
through long centuries, had reached beyond an 
active bureaucracy and leaders. True, the 
chiefs at intervals stirred up the clansmen to 
fight for some power-scheme the chiefs had on 
hand, some dirty business or other, but actually 
for generations on end whole regions of the 
country lived in peace, cultivating the land and 
rearing their cattle and sheep. ‘The individual 


had the individual responsible for his own bit 
of land, while at the same time he was an 
active member of the community, abiding by its 
customs and laws, just as his own bit of land 
was part of the communal land. In fact in the 
old run-rig days the men used to cast lots every 
year for the various portions of land. Then 
each worked the portion he got for that year. 
They naturally helped one another and at cer- 
tain times—say, at the peat-cutting—they volun- 
tarily joined forces and worked in squads, and 
these were usually the happiest times of all. In 
short, you had a true balance between the 
maximum freedom of the individual and the 
common welfare of all, and at the same time— 
and this is where the anarchism comes in—they 
had no bosses, no tyrants, no bureaucrats, no 
profit-drivers among themselves. You see what 
I mean?” 


“Yes. I believe I see what you’re getting at 
now. But do you think folk would go back to 
that to-day?” 


“No. We are dealing with what anthropolo- 
gists would call a primitive society. What I 
am trying to show to you is that the society 
worked. You and I know that. When we use 
the word communism or anarchism, we have 
something real to go on. Our minds quite 


of the machine was concerned. They had their 
way of life, their religious attitude to life, their 
arts. Take what is considered the highest mani- 
festation of art, namely, music. Look at the 
music our forefathers produced. One of the 
finest folk musics in the world. Do we in the 
Highlands produce music of any kind now?” 

“Man, some of those old Gaelic airs are 
lovely,” said the shepherd fondly .. . 

“And all from the anarchists of Taruv!” 
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HE events in America connected with the 
Railway strike indicate the trend of 
governmental attitude to working class action 
in the clearest and ugliest manner. When the 
railwaymen originally threatened to strike, 
President Truman appealed to them to defer 
strike action for 5 days pending further nego- 
tiations. That he used this breathing space, 
not to try and secure a settlement, but to 
marshal the state forces against the railway- 
men in an open showdown, is indicated by 
subsequent events. The negotiations failed, 
and on the evening of Thursday, May 23rd 
a quarter of a million railway workers came 
out on strike, completely paralysing all traffic 
on the railways except food distribution. 


SOLDIER AS STRIKE BREAKERS 


The immediate reply which the American 
State gave was to threaten to bring in troops 
to run the railways, and to take over the 
service as a State-run concern. Soldiers were 
often used as strike-breakers by Roosevelt 
during the war, but the threat is more empty 
than appears on the surface. It helps to re- 
assure “public opinion’’—whatever that cur- 
ious abstraction may be. But the idea that 
unskilled soldiers can adequately take the 
place of skilled men who are on strike, is one 
which could only carry weight with people 
who have no real idea how modern industries 
are run. Furthermore, soldiers are very un- 
willing strike-breakers, and usually themselves 
operate what amounts to a go-slow strike 
under cover of unfamiliarity with the work. 
During the London dock strike they made 
remarkably little progress at unloading the 
cargoes, 


Nevertheless, the employment of soldiers as 
blacklegs is a serious matter for the men. It 
prolongs the period of strike and “thereby 
lengthens the time when workers have to sub- 
stitute strike pay (or no pay at all in the case 
of unofficial strikes) for their usual wages. 
And in industrial struggles, time always works 
on the bosses’ side. In America, the ruling 
class have for many decades studied the prob- 
lem of victimization after class struggles, and 
do not stop at personal violence or even mur- 
der of militant workers, as the record of the 
I.W.W. shows. Using soldiers as_ strike- 
breakers is just an example of the brutal 
manner in which relations between capital and 
labour have traditionally been conducted in 
the United States. 


Actually the strikers agreed to accept the 
11d. an hour increase and an agreement not 





(continued from p. 2) 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, Ist JUNE, 1946. 


TRUMAN ASSUMES FASCIST POWERS 


to alter working rules for a year which Tru- 
man had offered before the time-limit had 
expired when the threat of bringing in soldiers 
was to be carried into effect. 


ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION 


But without waiting for a solution to the 
railway strike, Truman had used it as an 
oecasion for bringing into effect the most dras- 
tic anti-strike legislation yet known in Ameri- 
ea. The very powerlessness of the adminis- 
tration in the face of a widespread and deter- 
mined transport strike raised immediately an 
issue which democratic governments like to 
keep well in the background. As Truman 
declared to Congress: ‘‘This is no longer a 
disput between labour and management. It 
has now become a strike against the Govern- 
ment itself. That kind of strike can never be 
tolerated. If it is allowed to continue the 
Government will break down.” 

Truman was here stating a plain fact. 
Organized working class action is irrestible— 
a fact which opponents of the General Strike 
might well bear in mind, and workers take to 
heart. Capitalist papers like the Times have 
tried to represent the U.S. President as 
“holding a balance’ between Capital and 
Labour; but, of course, the fact is that the 
State always is ready to intervene on behalf of 
capital, and act as the power organ of the 
ruling class. Indeed, that is its job. Hence, 
for the workers, the struggle for a just world 
inevitably involves a struggle sooner or later 
with the State. The State recognizes this 
well ecnough, and Truman has taken the 
offensive in the matter. H 





He demands power to authorize fines and 
imprisonment and loss of seniority rights 
against any strikers who conduct an ‘“‘un- 
authorized’’ strike in a Government-seized 
industry. Hence for the future it would 
only be necessary for the state to take over 
any industry which was faced with a strike, 
and the workers would find themselves ex- 
posed to the risk of criminal action against 
them. 


Furthermore a provision is inserted into the 
bill which will have the effect of making 
union officials even less militant and even 
more tied to the state. For Truman has 
asked for power to proceed against any union 
leader, forbidding him from encouraging or 
inciting members of the union to leave their 
work or to refuse to return to work in a 
strike against the Government. The bill is 
simply bristling with ambiguous terms which 
judges will almost certainly interpret against 
workers. Thus the state can take action 
against “‘unauthorised”’ strikes. But who but 
the state departments themselves will deter- 
mine what is “authorized”? and what “‘unauth- 
orized’”’? Then workers can also be _ pro- 
eceded against if they remain on strike in a 
Government-seized industry ‘“‘without good 
eause”’, It is very seldom that men remain 
on strike—and_ strike pay—without good 
eause; but they will not be the judges of 
that, it will be done by the state lawyers. 


Finally, the state seeks power to draft 
into the armed forees any worker who ‘“‘obsti- 
nately’? remains on strike. The effect of all 
this will inevitably be to intimidate the timid, 


and drive the union leaders still further into 
the arms of the bosses and the state. But the 
possibility of criminal proceedings makes 
militant class action a very serious under- 
taking for workers—especially at the time 
when it is most needed, when wages are 
being attacked and the standard of living is 
low. For to go to prison, though it may not 
be a very serious matter, for the man who 
undergoes a short term, reacts on his depen- 
dents’ economic status in the most unjust 
manner, and produces numberless tragedies in 
broken health and homes. All the law has to 
say about such manifestly unjust suffering by 
guiltless parties is “‘that the prisoner should 
have thought of that before he embarked on 
the course of action which has placed him 
where he now is.” 


THE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE 


Truman’s bill amounts to a legal attack on 
the right to strike. It is true that militant 
workers are not unduly troubled by nice points 
of a legal system made by the employing class 
for its own protection; but the fact remains 
that such legislation is fascist legislation. It 
restricts working class activity, and is in- 
tended to do so. The ironical thing is that 
such legislation should be proposed at a time 
when victory celebrations for the “‘war against 
Fascism” are in full swing. 


The whole issue of the railway strike thus 
marks a milestone in the emergence of the 
fundamental struggle in modern society: that 
of the working class against the State. 





The Problem of Kurdistan 


A Struggle for Expansion by Rival Imperialisms 


Wearlois Press communiques have announ- 
ced the constitution of a Kurdish Republic 
in Russian-occupied Persian Azerbaijan, and 
also the attacks on Persian towns by Kurdish 
irregulars. Thus we are faced with the prob- 
lem of Kurdistan, an old problem, since the 
European diplomats had to deal with it after 
the first world war, which is given a new signi- 
ficance by the Russo-British rivalry. 

In the present struggles for influence in the 
Middle East the nations which are being courted 
by Moscow and London all have a Kurdish 


frontiers, has always disturbed the governments 
of Teheran, Baghdad, and Ankara. The pact 
of Saadabab which links the three states (with 
Afghanistan as well) contains various clauses 
providing for common measures of defence 
against Kurdish revolts. More recently the 
cord between Iraq and Turkey provided, as well 
as the tightening of the economic links, a close 
collaboration for the oppression of minority 
risings. 

From this it can be understood why the 
CP dn Me 
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For the Kurds themselves, anxious for free- 
dom and quick to struggle, but full of illus- 
ions as to the ‘“‘morality” of the great powers, 
the present time leads them to believe that the 
hour has struck for their liberation. Mean 
while their history is long and they have not 
lacked experiences. Since the beginning of the 
19th century the Turks have tried to reduce and 
destroy the Kurdish principalities. The last fell 
in 1847. Following that numerous revolts broke 
out both in Ottoman and Iranian territory. Most 
important were those of 1879, 1886, 1889, and 


are run. Furthermore, soldiers are very un- 
willing strike-breakers, and usually themselves 
operate what amounts to a go-slow strike 
under cover of unfamiliarity with the work. 
During the London dock strike they made 
remarkably little progress at unloading the 
cargoes. 


Nevertheless, the employment of soldiers as 
blacklegs is a serious matter for the men. It 
prolongs the period of strike and “thereby 
lengthens the time when workers have to sub- 
stitute strike pay (or no pay at all in the case 
of unofficial strikes) for their usual wages. 
And in industrial struggles, time always works 
on the bosses’ side. In America, the ruling 
class have for many decades studied the prob- 
lem of victimization after class struggles, and 
do not stop at personal violence or even mur- 
der of militant workers, as the record of the 
I.W.W. shows. Using soldiers as_ strike- 
breakers is just an example of the brutal 
manner in which relations between capital and 
labour have traditionally been conducted in 
the United States. 


Actually the strikers agreed to accept the 
11d. an hour increase and an agreement not 


a 


(continued from p. 2) 

The whole of the government’s plan is de- 
signed to produce schemes of piece work 
adapted to the needs of rationalized industry and 
the creation of still more administrators and 
bureaucrats in the effort to increase production. 
The Labour Party is allowing the employment 
of Indian women in the pits of British India. 
Forward (25/2/42) reported that “In a discus- 
sion at the Scots Miners’ Conference on whether 
women should be employed at pit heads, Mr. 
William Pearson, Lanarkshire, said it was as 
honourable for girls to be employed in mines 
as in nursing or industry. ‘What about Russian 
women who are not only prepared to work at 
the pit top, but go below’?”. 

Do you still think it can’t happen here? 

It will happen unless miners and all other 
sections of the workers are prepared to fight 
against the imposition of state control now, and 
demand as the alternative, not private control, 
but workers’ control—the Mines for the Miners! 
Workers’ Control of all Industries. 


TOM CARLILE. 


ruling class. Indeed, that is its job. Hence, 
for the workers, the struggle for a just world 
inevitably involves a struggle sooner or later 
with the State. The State recognizes this 
well enough, and Truman has taken the 
offensive in the matter. 
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that, it will be done by the state lawyers. 


Finally, the state seeks power to draft 
into the armed forces any worker who “‘obsti- 
nately’? remains on strike. The effect of all 
this will inevitably be to intimidate the timid, 





Fascism” are in full swing. 


The whole issue of the railway strike thus 
marks a milestone in the emergence of the 
fundamental struggle in modern society: that 
of the working class against the State. 





The Problem of Kurdistan 


A Struggle for Expansion by Rival Imperialisms 


ARIOUS Press communiques have announ- 

ced the constitution of a Kurdish Republic 
in Russian-occupied Persian Azerbaijan, and 
also the attacks on Persian towns by Kurdish 
irregulars. Thus we are faced with the prob- 
lem of Kurdistan, an old problem, since the 
European diplomats had to deal with it after 
the first world war, which is given a new signi- 
ficance by the Russo-British rivalry. 

In the present struggles for influence in the 
Middle East the nations which are being courted 
by Moscow and London all have a Kurdish 
minority, which is important as much for its 
numbers as for the territories it occupies. 
Turkey has nearly four millions of them dis- 
tributed in the East, South and North, in ex- 
actly those regions in which its frontiers can 
be menaced, towns like Dierbekiz, Mardine, 
Erzeroum Van and Vitlis are all populated by 
Kurds. Iraq contains nearly a million in its 
Northern and North-Eastern parts, that is to 
say, in the zones where are situated its richest 
deposits of petrol (Kirkuk). Iran controls three 
millions of them, if we include the Loures and 
Bakhtiars in the Kurdish family. This minor- 
ity population lives close to the frontiers of 
Turkey and Iraq. 


The presence of this Kurdish ethnographic 
bloc (which overflows into the U.S.S.R., 
160,000 in the Armenian Republic of Erivan, 
and into Syria; 250,500 in Djezirek and along 
the Northern frontier as far as Alexandretta), 
held for centuries in the mountain range which 
bears its name, dominating the junction of the 


frontiers, has always disturbed the governments 
of Teheran, Baghdad, and Ankara. The pact 
of Saadabab which links the three states (with 
Afghanistan as well) contains various clauses 
providing for common measures of defence 
against Kurdish revolts. More recently the 
cord between Iraq and Turkey provided, as well 
as the tightening of the economic links, a close 
collaboration for the oppression of minority 
risings. 

From this it can be understood why the 
Kurdish problem, until now neglected by the 
great powers, in spite of insurrections and 
massacres, in spite of protests and appeals to 
the world by Kurdish intellectuals, should sud- 
denly attract the attention of the world. No 
more than before is it a question of giving the 
suppressed people its freedom and the use of 
its country’s riches, but of how best to use. its 
desire for independence, its strength and its 
geographical position for the ends of internat- 
ional politics. For the Soviet Union, which 
has just reached the edges of the Arab World, 
the Kurds constitute the ideal “vehicle” for its 
expansion towards the South and the means of 
blackmail or of action against neighbouring 
countries. For Great Britain they are no more 
than another minority against which it is neces- 
sary to lend a strong hand to the local govern- 
ments. For the nations directly interested the 
exploitation of the Kurdish mountaineers and 
peasants, solid workers, constitutes a source of 
revenue which they are not disposed to let go 
willingly. 


For the Kurds themselves, anxious for free- 
dom and quick to struggle, but full of illus- 
ions as to the “morality” of the great powers, 
the present time leads them to believe that the 
hour has struck for their liberation. Mean- 
while their history is long and they have not 
lacked experiences. Since the beginning of the 
19th century the Turks have tried to reduce and 
destroy the Kurdish principalities. The last fell 
in 1847. Following that numerous revolts broke 
out both in Ottoman and Iranian territory. Most 
important were those of 1879, 1886, 1889, and 
1913. After the rise of the Kemalist régime the 
efforts at assimilation were strengthened, the 
Kurdish language was forbidden and great 
deportations ordered. Three insurrections were 
the reply to these measures (1925-28, 1930 and 
1937-38). In order to repress them whole 
armies had to take the field. 


On the 10th of August 1920 by the Treaty of 
Sévres the powers, including Turkey, recognised 
the right of the Kurds to organise themselves 
as an independent and united nation. But the 
treaty of Lausanne destroyed the preceding pact 
and there was no longer any question of @ 
Kurdish nation. To explain this’ it is necessary 
to know that Kurdistan, an essentially agricul- 
tural country, a country of mountains but also 
of plains and fertile valleys, possesses a rich 
subsoil whose resources have still been little 
exploited, with the exception of copper and of 
petrol, although they include iron, tin, sulphur, 
coal, lead and silver. To create a new state 
in the Near and Middle Eastern mosaique 








ZOOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mindful of Lenin’s dictum: “A good Com- 
munist can use a dishrag for the Revolution,” 
the Communist Daily Worker signalised the 
arrival of Unity, the Zoo’s new panda, with a 
cartoon plugging working-class unity. Its pic- 
ture of the panda carried the caption: ; Lvbet 
old Laski’s rattled.” 

Last week Labour’s Daily Herald gaily re- 
torted. “We are informed that this particular 
panda has a habit of standing on its head. In 
view of the British Communist Party’s notorious 
capacity for turning political somersaults in 
obedience to remote direction, we suggest that 
our contemporary’s cartoonist was unhappy in 
his choice of subject. He would have been 
more accurate if he had depicted Mr. Harry 








FREE ADVERT. 


Books banned by Eire’s new censorship in- 
clude Averil, one of the latest novels of the 
84-year-old novelist and playwright Horace 
Annesley Vachell. Said Mr. Vachell to-day: 
“Good. That will help its sales.” 

Evening Standard, 20/5/46. 


THE OFFICIAL MIND 


Britain needs babies and teachers. Now read 


Throu 


TRE SPRATT: 


King Umberto’s first act on his accession to 
the Italian throne has been to propose an am- 
nesty. The gesture is well in line with the 
tradition of the House of Savoy, which owed 
a’ great deal to the cheaper sort of popularity 
to the many amnesties which, with clockwork 
regularity, marked every happy event in the 
Royal Family and brought relief to a multitude 
of petty criminals, but not to political victims 


gh the Press 





SCHIZOPHRENIC POLITICS 


A representative of the central directorate of 
the Italian Communist Party has arrived from 
Rome with the task of remedying the harmful 
effects on Communist influence in Zone A of 
Venezia Giulia caused by the presence of three 
distinct Communist currents in Trieste all work- 
ing at cross purposes. 

One of his objects is to clarify the present 
confused situation of local Communists in pre- 
maration for the day when the fate of the region 


ZOOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mindful of Lenin’s dictum: “A good Com- 
munist can use a dishrag for the Revolution,” 
the Communist Daily Worker signalised the 
arrival of Unity, the Zoo’s new panda, with a 
cartoon plugging working-class unity. Its pic- 
ture of the panda carried the caption: “I bet 
old Laski’s rattled.” 

Last week Labour’s Daily Herald gaily re- 
torted. “We are informed that this particular 
panda has a habit of standing on its head. In 
view of the British Communist Party’s notorious 
capacity for turning political somersaults in 
obedience to remote direction, we suggest that 
our contemporary’s cartoonist was unhappy in 
his choice of subject. He would have been 
more accurate if he had depicted Mr. Harry 
Pollitt’s giant pandering to the Party line in 
Loe News Review, 23/5/46. 


WHO IS DOPED? 

Nearly £3,000,000 was invested on the totali- 
gators at Liverpool’s three dog-racing tracks 
during the nine months ending last March, 
which is equivalent to over £3 wagered during 
the period by every man, woman and_ child 
living in the city. The figures for a fourth track 
at Seaforth, used principally by Liverpool pat- 
rons, are not included in the report. 

Track operators get 6 per cent. of the total 
Liverpool takings of £2,976,221, amounting to 
£178,573 during the nine months concerned. 

Manchester Guardian, 24/5/46. 


JAPANESE WORKERS' 
MILITANCY 


Workers in Japan have been using a new 
strike weapon: ‘‘Workers control of production” 
or the seizure of the business by the union until 
jts demands are met. ‘The union continues to 
operate the plant during this period and, in 
some cases, continued control is part of union 
demands. Among establishments which have 
been seized in this way have been metal factories, 
chemical plants, tool factories, mines, a spinning 
mill, electric factory, pre-fabricated housing fac- 
tory, and a number of newspapers and maga- 
zines, The Call, (U.S.A.), 15/4/46. 


The method employed by the Japanese 


“ 


workers cannot be described as a “new 
strike weapon”, the Italian workers, for ex- 
ample, acted similarly in 1919. However, 
old or new, it’s a good method! 


PRISON MASSACRE 


Twenty-eight convicts were killed when war- 
ders at the Central gaol, 30 miles from Quetta 
(in India), opened fire to quell a riot of convicts 
demanding increased food rations on Saturday, 
it was learned to-day. 

Many, including some warders, were injured, 
28 of them seriously. 

The warders opened fire after the convicts 
“took over” the gaol for three hours. 

Reuter, 20/5/46. 


_ Life in cheap in India! 
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FREE ADVERT. 


Books banned by Eire’s new censorship in- 
clude Averil, one of the latest novels of the 
84-year-old. novelist and playwright Horace 
Annesley Vachell. Said Mr. Vachell to-day: 
“Good. That will help its sales.” 

Evening Standard, 20/5/46. 


THE OFFICIAL MIND 


Britain needs babies and teachers. 
on: 

A married woman teacher in Glamorgan is 
to be dismissed because she is an expectant 
mother. 

Glamorgan Education Committee, meeting in 
Cardiff yesterday decided on this action by a 
majority of one vote. 

News Chronicle, 14/5/46. 


WONDERS OF 
CIVILIZATION 


An electric toothbrush is America’s newest 
labour-saving device. It is made of rubber, and 
is automatically vibrated. 

Evening Standard, 23/5/46. 


And the saying now goes “He is born with 
a rubber electric toothbrush in his mouth”. 


COAL SHARES DOING 
ALL RIGHT 


Patient shareholders in Amalgamated Anthra~- 
cite Collieries will find encouragement in the 
accounts which will reach them to-morrow. 

Helped by improved mining methods and the 
sale of old stocks of duff coal, trading profits 
have jumped from £240,000 oo £354,000, the 
best result for more than 10 years. 

This enables 6% arrears to be paid on the 
Preference shares, while the carry-forward re- 
presents a further 6%. 

Of more interest to shareholders, however, is 
how they will fare when this big coal combine 
is compensated for the transfer of its assets to 
the State. 

I believe the board estimate that Preference 
shareholders should get payment in full, plus 
dividend arrears since 1942. Accordingly, these 
£1 shares may prove a promising purchase at 
their present price of 12s. 3d. 

Sunday Express, 26/5/46. 


THE PRECAUTION: 


Leonard Lyons, N.Y. Post columnist, reports: 
“Before Earl Browder left for Russia a few 
days ago, the ex-head of the Communist Party 
put the finishing touches to his memoirs, and 
deposited the manuscript with a lawyer in the 
event of an accident befalling him while he is 


away.” 
The New Leader, (U.S.A.), 4/5/46. 


Now read 


gia the Press 


THE SPRA Tr os 


King Umberto’s first act on his accession to 
the Italian throne has been to propose an am- 
nesty. The gesture is well in line with the 
tradition of the House of Savoy, which owed 
a great deal to the cheaper sort of popularity 
to the many amnesties which, with clockwork 
regularity, marked every happy event in the 
Royal Family and brought relief to a multitude 
of petty criminals, but not to political victims 
of Fascism. 

That the House of Savoy needs to recapture 
some of its popularity before next month’s refer- 
endum on the monarchy goes without saying. 
But the real applicant for an amnesty is now the 
House of Savoy: and it is the Italian people 
which wili either grant or refuse an act of grace 
on June 2. This amnesty, if granted, would 
certainly cover offences of no petty character. 

The Observer, 19/5/46. 


MYSTERIOUS LOGIC 


Colonel Perén, who is to take office as Presi- 
dent of Argentina on June 4, is making every 
effort to gain friends abroad in the most varied 
quarters. While using his country’s strong 
economic position, especially her ample food 
supplies, in order to bring some to the Latin- 
American countries, notably Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, into his orbit, he 
allows Argentine newspapers to run a campaign 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Russia and for more trade between the two 
countries. A cultural institute, intended to 
make Russia better known to Argentinians, is 
meanwhile in process of formation at Buenos 
Aires. Moscow has so far made no direct com-~ 
ment on these moves; but the publicity which 
Russian broadcasts are giving to Colonel Perén’s 
activities suggests that his advances are sym- 


pathetically viewed. 
The Observer, 26/5/46. 


Furthermore, Russia has opened trade rela- 
tions with Argentine while she is asking that 
a boycott should be imposed on Spain! 


FINNISHED 


Hevstnkt.—Finland has had such a boom in 
State commissions of inquiry that one more 
special State commission had to be appointed to 
investigate the reasons for the existence of all 
the others. It has now sounded their death- 
knell, by recommending that most of them 
should be dissolved. Other countries may be 


tempted to follow suit. 
Leader, 25/5/46. 








SCHIZOPHRENIC POLITICS 


A representative of the central directorate of 
the Italian Communist Party has arrived from 
Rome with the task of remedying the harmful 
effects on Communist influence in Zone A of 
Venezia Giulia caused by the presence of three 
distinct Communist currents in Trieste all work- 
ing at cross purposes. 

One of his objects is to clarify the present 
confused situation of local Communists in pre- 
paration for the day when the fate of the region 
is decided and only a purely Slovene or a purely 
Italian party will be allowed to exist. At pre- 
sent the so-called Julian Communist Party is 
by far the most powerful of the three currents, 
but it is dominated by Slovene influence and 
supports the annexation of Trieste by Yugo- 
slavia. This policy has diminished its local 
popularity and brought it into conflict with the 
Italian Communist Party, whose leader, Signor 
Togliatti, was compelled to declare for a solution 
favourable to Italy in order not to lose followers. 
It is noteworthy that adoption of this form of 
Communist nationalism has created acute em- 
barrassment to the Italian Communist Party, 
which is criticized by both its Yugoslav and 
French comrades. The Times, 13/5/46. 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE! 


The arrest or detention of Colonel Passy is a 
significant event. During the war he was the 
chief man in de Gaulle’s secret organization in 
Britain whose headquarters were in a building 
near Oxford Street. In those headquarters were 
basements, and in 1943-44 some extraordinary 
stories began to accumulate about the treatment 
afforded in this place to Frenchmen who were 
not willing to support de Gaulle. Persons testi- 
fied to beatings with rubber truncheons and other 
tortures. A man was found hanging there with 
both arms broken. An all-party group of 
M.P.s took this up and satisfied themselves as to 
the truth of some of these horrors. The matter 
was raised at War Cabinet level and the M.P.s 
discovered that a battle had been raging between 
the Home Office and the War Office. The 
Home Office said: “We cannot have a torture 
chamber functioning in London and this outfit 
must be cleaned out.” The War Office said: 
“This outfit is procuring secret information from 
France which is absolutely essential for the suc- 
cess of D-Day. ”In due course the Home Office 
and the M.P.s won their point. One day Nat- 
ional News-Letter may make some further re- 
velations about this unsavoury affair. 

King-Hall, National News-Letter, 9/5/46, 


What did the British public know of these 
atrocities being committed in the heart of 
London? And we are surprised if German 
people ignored the horrors of Buchenwald! 
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ASSUMES FASCIST POWERS | "are Luek 


_ alter working rules for a year which Tru- 
an had offered before the time-limit had 
‘pired when the threat of bringing in soldiers 
as to be carried into effect. 


ANTI-STRIKE LEGISLATION 


But without waiting for a solution to the 
ilway strike, Truman had used it as an 
‘easion for bringing into effect the most dras- 
+ anti-strike legislation yet known in Ameri- 
. The very powerlessness of the adminis- 
ation in the face of a widespread and deter- 
ined transport strike raised immediately an 
jue which democratic governments like to 
‘ep well in the background. As Truman 
lared to Congress: “This is no longer a 
sput between labour and management. It 
is now become a strike against the Govern- 
ent itself. That kind of strike can never be 
lerated. If it is allowed to continue the 
gverament will break down.”’ 

Truman was here stating a plain fact. 
‘ganized working class action is irrestible— 
fact which opponents of the General Strike 
ight well bear in mind, and workers take to 
art. Capitalist papers like the Times have 
ied to represent the U.S. President as 
iwlding a balance’? between Capital and 
thour; but, of course, the fact is that the 
ate always is ready to intervene on behalf of 
pital, and act as the power organ of the 
ling class. Indeed, that is its job. Hence, 
« the workers, the struggle for a just world 
evitably involves a struggle sooner or later 
ith the State. The State recognizes this 
Il enough, and Truman has taken the 
lensive in the matter. ‘ 





He demands power to authorize fines and 
imprisonment and loss of seniority rights 
against any strikers who conduct an ‘“un- 
authorized’’ strike in’ a Government-seized 
industry. Hence for the future it would 
only be necessary for the state to take over 
any industry which was faced with a strike, 
and the workers would find themselves ex- 
posed to the risk of criminal action against 
them. 


Furthermore a provision is inserted into the 
bill which will have the effect of making 
union officials cven less militant and even 
more tied to the state. For Truman has 
asked for power to proceed against any union 
leader, forbidding him from encouraging or 
inciting members of the union to leave their 
work or to refuse to return to work in a 
strike against the Government. The bill is 
simply bristling with ambiguous terms which 
judges will almost certainly interpret against 
workers. Thus the state can take action 
against “unauthorised” strikes. But who but 
the state departments themselves will deter- 
mine what is “authorized”? and what ‘‘unauth- 
orized”? Then workers can also be _ pro- 
eceded against if they remain on strike in a 
Government-seized industry “without good 
cause’, It is very seldom that men remain 
on strike—and strike pay—without good 
cause; but they will not be the judges of 
that, it will be done by the state lawyers. 


Finally, the state seeks power to draft 
into the armed forces any worker who “‘obsti- 
nately’? remains on strike. The effect of all 
this will inevitably be to intimidate the timid, 


and drive the union leaders still further into 
the arms of the bosses and the state. But the 
possibility of criminal proceedings makes 
militant class action a very serious under- 
taking for workers—especially at the time 
when it is most needed, when wages are 
being attacked and the standard of living is 
low. For to go to prison, though it may not 
be a very serious matter. for the man who 
undergoes a short term, reacts on his depen- 
dents’ economic status in the most unjust 
manner, and produces numberless tragedies in 
broken health and homes. All the law has to 
say about such manifestly unjust suffering by 
guiltless parties is “that the prisoner should 
have thought of that before he embarked on 
the course of action which has placed him 
where he now is.” 


THE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE 


Truman’s bill amounts to a legal attack on 
the right to strike. It is true that militant 
workers are not unduly troubled by nice points 
of a legal system made by the employing class 
for its own protection; but the fact remains 
that such legislation is fascist legislation. It 
restricts working class activity, and is in- 
tended to do so. The ironical thing is that 
such legislation should be proposed at a time 
when victory celebrations for the “‘war against 
Fascism” are in full swing. 


The whole issue of the railway strike thus 
marks a milestone in the emergence of the 
fundamental struggle in modern society: that 
of the working class against the State. 





fhe Problem of Kurdistan 


A Struggle for Expansion by Rival Imperialisms 


JARLOUS Press communiques have announ- 
ced the constitution of a Kurdish Republic 
Russian-occupied Persian Azerbaijan, and 

© the attacks on Persian towns by Kurdish 

egulars. Thus we are faced with the prob- 

n of Kurdistan, an old problem, since the 

wopean diplomats had to deal with it after 

: first world war, which is given a new signi- 

ance by the Russo-British rivalry. 

In the present struggles for influence in the 

iddle Hast the nations which are being courted 
Moscow and London all have a Kurdish 


frontiers, has always disturbed the governments 
of Teheran, Baghdad, and Ankara. The pact 
of Saadabab which links the three states (with 
Afghanistan as well) contains various clauses 
providing for common measures of defence 
against Kurdish revolts. More recently the 
cord between Iraq and Turkey provided, as well 
as the tightening of the economic links, a close 
collaboration for the oppression of minority 
risings. 

From this it can be understood why the 
Kurdich. nrohlem.. until. now neglected bv. the 


For the Kurds themselves, anxious for free- 
dom and quick to struggle, but full of illus- 
ions as to the “morality” of the great powers, 
the present time leads them to believe that the 
hour has struck for their liberation. Mean- 
while their history is long and they have not 
lacked experiences. Since the beginning of the 
19th century the Turks have tried to reduce and 
destroy the Kurdish principalities. The last fell 
in 1847. Following that numerous revolts broke 
out both in Ottoman and Iranian territory. Most 
important were those of 1879, 1886, 1889, and 


me al PEELE. SI 


Harry ! 


The C.P. suffered a severe setback by the 
decision of the mineworkers to oppose the pro- 
posed affiliation of the C.P. to the Labour Party. 


The Daily Worker of May 20th felt very 
cocky as the result of the decision of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the National Union of 
Mineworkers (Lancashire Area) to support the 
application, and called it a “resounding victory 
for the cause of Labour unity”. Reviewing the 
chances in Durham, the Daily Worker’s obser- 
vers said “that if the miners in this area were 
left to decide themselves, there is little doubt 
that they would overwhelmingly support affilia- 
tion, but there is a white-hot campaign of vilifi- 
cation and misrepresentation going on which is 
causing confusion”. Of course the Daily 
Worker would have preferred only one point of 
view being put—namely their point of view, 
but fortunately we have not yet reached the con- 
dition dear to their Russian masters where the 
only point of view is the official one. 


The following day, May 2lst, the Daily 
Worker told its tale of woe. Three mining areas 
representing 60% of the miners had rejected the 
application: Yorkshire, Durham and—and this 
was the worst cut of all—S. Wales. It was too 
much for Bill Rust, the Editor. He starts the 
editorial on “The Miners and Unity” in best 
C.P. tradition. ‘There is little doubt that the 
enemies of working-class unity will take comfort 
from the miners’ vote against affiliation, and that 
Transport House will acclaim the success which 
has attended its efforts at disruption”. Is Bill 
Rust suggesting thereby that the miners are 
enemies of the working class? No, not exactly, 
but he later suggests by implication that they 
are simple fellows who have been worked upon 
by an “unprincipled campaign of slander and 
distortion carried through by the most promi- 
nent members of the Government and_ the 
opponents of unity in the Labour Party leader- 
ship”, and they have fallen for it. The miners 
record of opposition to the appeals of the politi- 
cians both during the war and subsequently (they 
certainly don’t seem to be very seriously con- 
cerned with helping their comrade Shinwell in 
his production campaigns) does not confirm Bill 
Rust’s allegations. It seems more likely that the 
miners are beginning to see through the Com- 
munist Party’s political game and its slavish ac- 
ceptance of the dictates of its fiihrer Joe Stalin. 


We wholeheartedly agree with Bill Rust’s last 
paragraph where he writes: 


“The result of the great social struggle will 
be finally determined by the unity of the com- 
mon people, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the men who toil in the bowels of the earth, 
these miners who are known as the most tena- 
cious and courageous section of the working 
class, will remain in the forefront of the fight’’. 
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the workers, the struggle for a just world 
vitably involves a struggle sooner or later 
th the State. The State recognizes this 
ll enough, and Truman has taken the 
ensive in the matter. : 
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that, it will be done by the state lawyers. 


Finally, the state seeks power to draft 
into the armed forces any worker who “‘obsti- 
nately’? remains on strike. The effect of all 
this will inevitably be to intimidate the timid, 


PUSCISM ROC PL TURE SWig. 


The whole issue of the railway strike thus 
marks a milestone in the emergence of the 
fundamental struggle in modern society: that 
of the working class against the State. 


fhe Problem of Kurdistan 


A Struggle for Expansion by Rival Imperialisms 


‘“ARIOUS Press communiques have announ- 
ced the constitution of a Kurdish Republic 
Russian-occupied Persian Azerbaijan, and 

» the attacks on Persian towns by Kurdish 

gulars. Thus we are faced with the prob- 

1 of Kurdistan, an old problem, since the 

ropean diplomats had to deal with it after 
first world war, which is given a new signi- 

ince by the Russo-British rivalry. 

In the present struggles for influence in the 

ddle East the nations which are being courted 

Moscow and London all have a Kurdish 
10rity, which is important as much for its 
mbers as for the territories it occupies. 
rkey has nearly four millions of them dis- 
uted in the East, South and North, in ex- 
ly those regions in which its frontiers can 
menaced, towns like Dierbekiz, Mardine, 
ecroum Van and Vitlis are all populated by 
rds. Iraq contains nearly a million in its 
rthern and North-Eastern parts, that is to 
, in the zones where are situated its richest 
sits of petrol (Kirkuk). Iran controls three 
lions of them, if we include the Loures and 
khtiars in the Kurdish family. This minor- 
population lives close to the frontiers of 
tkey and Iraq. 


(he presence of this Kurdish ethnographic 
¢ (which overflows into the U.S.S.R., 
000 in the Armenian Republic of Erivan, 
| into Syria; 250,500 in Djezirek and along 
Northern frontier as far as Alexandretta), 
d for centuries in the mountain range which 
rs its name, dominating the junction of the 


frontiers, has always disturbed the governments 
of Teheran, Baghdad, and Ankara. The pact 
of Saadabab which links the three states (with 
Afghanistan as well) contains various clauses 
providing for common measures of defence 
against Kurdish revolts. More recently the 
cord between Iraq and Turkey provided, as well 
as the tightening of the economic links, a close 
collaboration for the oppression of minority 
risings. 

From this it can be understood why the 
Kurdish problem, until now neglected by the 
great powers, in spite of insurrections and 
massacres, in spite of protests and appeals to 
the world by Kurdish intellectuals, should sud- 
denly attract the attention of the world. No 
more than before is it a question of giving the 
suppressed people its freedom and the use of 
its country’s riches, but of how best to Use. its 
desire for independence, its strength and its 
geographical position for the ends of internat- 
ional politics. For the Soviet Union, which 
has just reached the edges of the Arab World, 
the Kurds constitute the ideal “vehicle” for its 
expansion towards the South and the means of 
blackmail or of action against neighbouring 
countries. For Great Britain they are no more 
than another minority against which it is neces- 
sary to lend a strong hand to the local govern- 
ments. For the nations directly interested the 
exploitation of the Kurdish mountaineers and 
peasants, solid workers, constitutes a source of 
revenue which they are not disposed to let go 
willingly. 


For the Kurds themselves, anxious for free- 
dom and quick to struggle, but full of illus- 
ions as to the ‘“‘morality” of the great powers, 
the present time leads them to believe that the 
hour has struck for their liberation. Mean- 
while their history is long and they have not 
lacked experiences. Since the beginning of the 
19th century the Turks have tried to reduce and 
destroy the Kurdish principalities. ‘The last fell 
in 1847. Following that numerous revolts broke 
out both in Ottoman and Iranian territory. Most 
important were those of 1879, 1886, 1889, and 
1913. After the rise of the Kemalist régime the 
efforts at assimilation were strengthened, the 
Kurdish language was forbidden and great 
deportations ordered. Three insurrections were 
the reply to these measures (1925-28, 1930 and 
1937-38). In order to repress them whole 
armies had to take the field. 


On the 10th of August 1920 by the Treaty of 
Sévres the powers, including Turkey, recognised 
the right of the Kurds to organise themselves 
as an independent and united nation. But the 
treaty of Lausanne destroyed the preceding pact 
and there was no longer any question of a 
Kurdish nation. ‘To explain this it is necessary 
to know that Kurdistan, an essentially agricul- 
tural country, a country of mountains but also 
of plains and fertile valleys, possesses a rich 
subsoil whose resources have still been little 
exploited, with the exception of copper and of 
petrol, although they include iron, tin, sulphur, 
coal, lead and silver. To create a new state 
in the Near and Middle Eastern mosaique 
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Transport House will acclaim the success which 
has attended its efforts at disruption”. Is Bill 
Rust _ suggesting thereby that the miners are 
enemies of the working class? No, not exactly, 
but he later suggests by implication that they 
are simple fellows who have been worked upon 
by an “unprincipled campaign of slander and 
distortion carried through by the most promi- 
nent members of the Government and_ the 
opponents of unity in the Labour Party leader- 
ship”, and they have fallen for it. The miners 
record of opposition to the appeals of the politi- 
cians both during the war and subsequently (they 
certainly don’t seem to be very seriously con- 
cerned with helping their comrade Shinwell in 
his production campaigns) does not confirm Bill 
Rust’s allegations. It seems more likely that the 
miners are beginning to see through the Com- 
munist Party’s political game and its slavish ac- 
ceptance of the dictates of its fithrer Joe Stalin. 


We wholeheartedly agree with Bill Rust’s last 
paragraph where he writes: 


“The result of the great social struggle will 
be finally determined by the unity of the com- 
mon people, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the men who toil in the bowels of the earth, 
these miners who are known as the most tena- 
cious and courageous section of the working 
class, will remain in the forefront of the fight”. 

“Unity of the common people”, that is the 
answer. But that unity will be forged by the 
common people by their own efforts and by 
their will to unity. It cannot be manufactured 
artificially by politicians, and certainly not by 
Mr. Pollitt transferring his office from King 
Street to Transport House. We think the 
miners have understood this simple truth. 





would have overthrown the traditional plans of 
the French and British diplomacy of the period. 
It was preferable to leave it to the local gov- 
ernmments to keep the Kurdish regions in order. 
The Powers and the interested organisations 
found this in their interests. 

The Kurdish nationalists are very far from 
resembling the militants of the Colonial coun- 
tries of Asia or Northern Africa. There is a 
bare handful of men in Baghdad, Damascus or 


(continued on p. 4) 














.EE ADVERT. 


Books banned by Eire’s new censorship in- 
de Averil, one of the latest novels of the 
year-old novelist and playwright Horace 
nesley Vachell. Said Mr. Vachell to-day: 
ood. That will help its sales.” 

Evening Standard, 20/5/46. 


JE OFFICIAL MIND 


Britain needs babies and teachers. Now read 


Through the Press 
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King Umberto’s first act on his accession to 
the Italian throne has been to propose an am- 
nesty. The gesture is well in line with the 
tradition of the House of Savoy, which owed 
a great deal to the cheaper sort of popularity 
to the many amnesties which, with clockwork 
regularity, marked every happy event in the 
Royal Family and brought relief to a multitude 
of petty criminals, but not to political victims 


cette ie ine 





SCHIZOPHRENIC POLITICS 


A representative of the central directorate of 
the Italian Communist Party has arrived from 
Rome with the task of remedying the harmful 
effects on Communist influence in Zone A of 
Venezia Giulia caused by the presence of three 
distinct Communist currents in Trieste all work- 
ing at cross purposes. 

One of his objects is to clarify the present 
confused situation of local Communists in pre- 
paration for the day when the fate of the region 


THOSE POOR RICH 

Lady Mary Catherine Charlotte Ashburnham, 
whose only companions in her 100-roomed home 
at Ashburnham Place, Battle, are four servants, 
yesterday won a claim to keep a revolver by her 
bedside. Sunday Dispatch, 26/5/46. 
Another remedy against solitude would 
have been for poor Lady Mary to share her 
100-roomed home with some of those home- 
less families who don’t have to worry about 
revolvers, having no property to lose. 


SETTLING ACCOUNTS? 


Helsinki wireless stated last night that Earl 
Browder, who was recently expelled from the 
American Communist Party, of which he had 
been secretary. crossed the Finnish frontier into 
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REE ADVERT. 


Books banned by Eire’s new censorship in- 
ude Averil, one of the latest novels of the 
teyear-old novelist and playwright Horace 
nnesley Vachell. Said Mr. Vachell to-day: 
Good. That will help its sales.” 

Evening Standard, 20/5/46. 


HE OFFICIAL MIND 


Britain needs babies and teachers. 
iy 
A married woman teacher in Glamorgan is 
» be dismissed because she is an expectant 
other. 
Glamorgan Education Committee, meeting in 
ardiff yesterday decided on this action by a 
lajority of one vote. 

News Chronicle, 14/5/46. 


NONDERS OF 
AIVILIZATION 


An electric toothbrush is America’s newest 
bour-saving device. It is made of rubber, and 
automatically vibrated. 

Evening Standard, 23/5/46. 


nd the saying now goes “He is born with 
rubber electric toothbrush in his mouth”. 


SOAL SHARES DOING 
\LL RIGHT 


Patient shareholders in Amalgamated Anthra~ 
te Collieries will find encouragement in the 
scounts which will reach them to-morrow. 
Helped by improved mining methods and the 
ile of old stocks of duff coal, trading profits 
ave jumped from £240,000 oo £354,000, the 
sst result for more than 10 years. 
This enables 6% arrears to be paid on the 
reference shares, while the carry-forward re- 
resents a further 6%. 
Of more interest to shareholders, however, is 
yw they will fare when this big coal combine 
compensated for the transfer of its assets to 
ie State. 
I believe the board estimate that Preference 
iareholders should get payment in full, plus 
vidend arrears since 1942. Accordingly, these 
| shares may prove a promising purchase at 
\cir present price of 12s. 3d. 

Sunday Express, 26/5/46. 


HE PRECAUTION: 


Leonard Lyons, N.Y. Post columnist, reports: 
“Before Earl Browder left for Russia a few 
ys ago, the ex-head of the Communist Party 
ut the finishing touches to his memoirs, and 
posited the manuscript with a lawyer in the 
vent of an accident befalling him while he is 


way.” 
The New Leader, (U.S.A.), 4/5/46. 


Now read 
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King Umberto’s first act on his accession to 
the Italian throne has been to propose an am- 
nesty. The gesture is well in line with the 
tradition of the House of Savoy, which owed 
a great deal to the cheaper sort of popularity 
to the many amnesties which, with clockwork 
regularity, marked every happy event in the 
Royal Family and brought relief to a multitude 
of petty criminals, but not to political victims 
of Fascism. 

That the House of Savoy needs to recapture 
some of its popularity before next month’s refer- 
endum on the monarchy goes without saying. 
But the real applicant for an amnesty is now the 
House of Savoy: and it is the Italian people 
which wili either grant or refuse an act of grace 
on June 2. This amnesty, if granted, would 
certainly cover offences of no petty character. 

The Observer, 19/5/46. 


MYSTERIOUS LOGIC 


Colonel Perén, who is to take office as Presi- 
dent of Argentina on June 4, is making every 
effort to gain friends abroad in the most varied 
quarters. While using his country’s strong 
economic position, especially her ample food 
supplies, in order to bring some to the Latin- 
American countries, notably Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, into his orbit, he 
allows Argentine newspapers to run a campaign 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Russia and for more trade between the two 
countries. A cultural institute, intended to 
make Russia better known to Argentinians, is 
meanwhile in process of formation at Buenos 
Aires. Moscow has so far made no direct com- 
ment on these moves; but the publicity which 
Russian broadcasts are giving to Colonel Perén’s 
activities suggests that his advances are sym- 


pathetically viewed. 
The Observer, 26/5/46. 


Furthermore, Russia has opened trade rela- 
tions with Argentine while she is asking that 
a boycott should be imposed on Spain! 


FINNISHED 


Hetsinxi.—Finland has had such a boom in 
State commissions of inquiry that one more 
special State commission had to be appointed to 
investigate the reasons for the existence of all 
the others. It has now sounded their death- 
knell, by recommending that most of them 
should be dissolved. Other countries may be 


tempted to follow suit. 
Leader, 25/5/46. 


SCHIZOPHRENIC POLITICS 


A representative of the central directorate of 
the Italian Communist Party has arrived from 
Rome with the task of remedying the harmful 
effects on Communist influence in Zone A of 
Venezia Giulia caused by the presence of three 
distinct Communist currents in Trieste all work- 
ing at cross purposes. 

One of his objects is to clarify the present 
confused situation of local Communists in pre- 
paration for the day when the fate of the region 
is decided and only a purely Slovene or a purely 
Italian party will be allowed to exist. At pre- 
sent the so-called Julian Communist Party is 
by far the most powerful of the three currents, 
but it is dominated by Slovene influence and 
supports the annexation of Trieste by Yugo- 
slavia. This policy has diminished its local 
popularity and brought it into conflict with the 
Italian Communist Party, whose leader, Signor 
Togliatti, was compelled to declare for a solution 
favourable to Italy in order not to lose followers. 
It is noteworthy that adoption of this form of 
Communist nationalism has created acute em- 
barrassment to the Italian Communist Party, 
which is criticized by both its Yugoslav and 
French comrades. The Times, 13/5/46. 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE! 


The arrest or detention of Colonel Passy is a 
significant event. During the war he was the 
chief man in de Gaulle’s secret organization in 
Britain whose headquarters were in a building 
near Oxford Street. In those headquarters were 
basements, and in 1943-44 some extraordinary 
stories began to accumulate about the treatment 
afforded in this place to Frenchmen who were 
not willing to support de Gaulle. Persons testi- 
fied to beatings with rubber truncheons and other 
tortures. A man was found hanging there with 
both arms broken. An all-party group of 
M.P.s took this up and satisfied themselves as to 
the truth of some of these horrors. The matter 
was raised at War Cabinet level and the M.P.s 
discovered that a battle had been raging between 
the Home Office and the War Office. The 
Home Office said: “We cannot have a torture 
chamber functioning in London and this outfit 
must be cleaned out.” The War Office said: 
“This outfit is procuring secret information from 
France which is absolutely essential for the suc- 
cess of D-Day. ”In due course the Home Office 
and the M.P.s won their point. One day Nat- 
ional News-Letter may make some further re- 
velations about this unsavoury affair. 

King-Hall, National News-Letter, 9/5/46. 


What did the British public know of these 
atrocities being committed in the heart of 
London? And we are surprised if German 
people ignored the horrors of Buchenwald! 


THOSE POOR RICH 

Lady Mary Catherine Charlotte Ashburnham, 
whose only companions in her 100-roomed home 
at Ashburnham Place, Battle, are four servants, 
yesterday won a claim to keep a revolver by her 
bedside. Sunday Dispatch, 26/5/46. 


Another remedy against solitude would 
have been for poor Lady Mary to share her 
100-roomed home with some of those home- 
less families who don’t have to worry about 
revolvers, having no property to lose. 


SETTLING ACCOUNTS? 


Helsinki wireless stated last night that Harl 
Browder, who was recently expelled from the 
American Communist Party, of which he had 
been secretary, crossed the Finnish frontier into 
Russian on Friday. He arrived in Finland from 
Stockholm without a Finnish visa, but managed 
to evade the Finnish police. Reuter, 7/5/46, 


COMMUNIST RECORD 
QUESTIONED 


The election campaign is being pursued with 
great vigour up and down France. Last October 
polemics were still to some extent moderated by 
memories of the solidarity of all parties during 
the German occupation. At that time the Nat- 
ional Council of Resistance, on which all shades 
of political opinion except those associated with 
Vichy were represented, still had some symbolic 
influence—a sort of rainbow across the gulf 
dividing the Communists from the other parties. 
It is now almost forgotten, partly, no doubt, 
because the Communists, by ingeniously streng- 
thening and widening their own band of red in 
the spectrum of the council, deprived this body 
of its attraction for the other parties. 

What, it is being asked, was the Communist 
attitude to the war before June, 1941? Quota- 
tions from the clandestine Humanité previous to 
this date are being freely bandied about, and the 
electors are being reminded that the Communists 
made a tentative approach to the German auth- 
orities with a view to being allowed to republish 
the Humanité shortly after the occupation be- 
gan. Is it not a fact, it is being asked over and 
over again, that Maurice Thorez deserted from 
the Army in the autumn of 1939? And, finally 
—a new element,—what was the attitude of M. 
Marcel Paul, the present Minister for Industrial 
Production, in Buchenwald concentration camp? 

This last polemic is a painful one, and M. 
Paul has found a number of non-Communist 
defenders. As the head of the French Com- 
munist clandestine organisation in Buchenwald 
he took advantage of the Gestapo system by 
which such unpleasant responsibilities as decid- 
ing which amongst the deportees should be 
allotted to which task was placed on the shoul- 
ders of selected prisoners. Since some of these 
tasks meant almost certain death, M. Paul could 
only save some of his fellow-prisoners by con- 
demning others. His choice was naturally in- 
fluenced by the fact that he was not only a 
Frenchman but also a Communist. 

Manchester Guardian, 21/5/46, 
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When the victory parade makes its way 
through the streets of London next week, how 
many of the thousands of spectators with their 
young children on their shoulders to get a better 
view of the spectacle of the military might of 
the a@Mies—how many think that this victory has 
brought peace to the world? How many will 
think that the sacrifice of the millions of men 
and women during the war years has made 
future wars unthinkable? 

Germany as a military power is non-existent, 
and the same can be said of Italy and Japan. 
The allegedly ‘‘military” nations have been 
crushed and only the “freedom” loving powers 
remain armed. 

In this country conscription continues, and 
the Prime Minister has not yet made up his 
mind as to how long conscription will last. The 
War Minister recently made an appeal over the 
air for recruits for the army. Soldiering is a 
fine career he assured us, and the Government 
has added to the attraction by offering better 
remuneration and conditions for those who 
signed on. We must be strong and ready! 


The News from America 

Three reassuring items have come from 
America. The U.S. Navy it appears is more 
powerful than it has ever been; in fact they 
have more ships than they want at present. 
A few are going to be sunk by atom bombs 
just to see what happens when they are hit. 
But the others are being put into cold storage. 
A new method for preserving them from the 
elements has been discovered. Life has publish- 
ed a series of pictures showing how by the use 
of plastics the guns and other fittings are pro- 
tected, and in this way the ships will be just 
as new as they are to-day in twenty years time. 
No one will deny the ingenuity of the Ameri- 
cans. They have managed to preserve fresh 
fruit in blocks of ice for consumption during the 
winter months; now they have succeeded in 
pickling battleships for any emergency such as 
an invasion from Mars, for the “military” 
nations are prostrate and who else but the in- 
habitants from another planet could wage an 
aggressive war? 


A “Germ” Proposition. 


The second item from America is contained 
in a cutting from the News Chronicle (25th 
May): 

“America’s new secret weapon—described 
in Congress as ‘far more deadly than the 
atomic bomb’—is probably an instrument of 
controlled bacteriological warfare. 

Representative Thomas told the House 
Naval Appropriations Committee that the 
Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Surgery had 
had a great deal to do with it. 

Other members of the House Committee 
yesterday described the new weapon as ‘a 
germ proposition that can be sprayed from 
aeroplanes’ and capable of spreading quick 
and certain death throughout large cities. 

It would seem to be legitimate speculation 
(cables the News Chronicle Washington Cor- 
respondent) to connect Mr. Thomas’s revela- 
tion with the tight-lipped announcement by 
the Navy last January that research had 
demonstrated that ‘a man-made epidemic as 
an instrument .of war is a likely possibility,’ 
and that ‘the disease in question is one of the 
world’s greatest killers’.” 

We are far from being alarmists, and after 
being told for the past seven years that ‘“‘we 
can take it” it takes a lot to stir us, but we 
understood that warped ingenuity and beastliness 
was a monopoly of the German people and 
that victory came only just in time to prevent 
them from launching a fearful gas attack on us, 
but presumably the invisible attack from Mars 
is even a greater menace to humanity than were 
the armed Germans, and we must therefore 
thank God for American ingenuity and foresight. 


35,000 In Atom Test 


The third item from America consists of 
statistics on the Atom Bomb Test which is to 
take place on some aggressive pacific islands. 

The Evening Standard (14/5/46) informs us 
that for the test 

“Rations are needed for 35,000 men, and 
the daily supply will include 70,000 candy | 








ISSUES BEHIND POWER STRIKE 


The public is not only not informed about 
the real issues in present-day strikes; it is de- 
liberately misinformed. That the main issues 
in the London power strike were not brought 
out into the light must have been clear to any 
reader of the daily press who knows something 


posed to any conception of militant action, to 
common sense, and to justice. If this principle 
receives general endorsement from industrial 
workers to-day, they can no longer complain 
about time-serving and reformist union leaders, 
for such a principle destroys the very basis of 


bars, 33,0001b. of meat, 74,000Ib. of vegetables 
and 11,0001b. of sugar. 

The technicians, gathered from the army, 
navy and civilan sources, comprise the great- 
est number of scientists ever assembled for 
any one experiment. 

Radio-controlled boats are to precede the 
entry of manned ships into the explosion area, 
the Super Fortresses and converted bombers 
will circle the cloud of smoke created by the 
bomb, recording shock waves. 

Radio controlled cameras from steel towers 
on neighbouring islands and in Bikini Lagoon 
will also record the explosion. 

Radar and other special devices will mea- 
sure electrical reactions and another section 
will be devoted to controlling ralio-activity 
hazards to men taking part. 

To measure the capacity of blast to cause 
structural damage to ships, empty five-gallon 
petrol tins will be used, said Admiral Parson. 

Waves created by the detonation would 
also be measured, and faster-than-sound mea- 
surements, extensive aerial photographic re- 
cordings, and measurement of “earthquake” 
effects upon nearby islands would ensure the 
completeness of the scientific investigation.” 


NEW WEAPONS FOR PEACE) 


Now whatever one may say about the wh¢ 
business (we have noticed some protests abo 
using goats and pigs instead of human being! 
it cannot be denied that the American authoriti 
are not sparing any expense to get all the i 
formation possible about the effects of ate 
bombing, and anyone who, after the tests plea 
ignorance as to what the next war will be lil 
is downright ungrateful after so much trout 
has been taken to tell him what’s coming 

him—or to his children. 


No News from Russia 

We have no news of Russia’s rearmament f 
peace. But we have no doubt that she will | 
in the forefront when the attack from Ma 
comes. 

France has been proudly parading her Ame 
can equipment down the Champs Elysées, just 
show that if she was disarmed during the ws 
at anyrate she is armed and ready to fight f 
the peace. 

So fathers and mothers as you take your ch 
dren to watch the soldiers and enjoy the pagea 
think what the next victory parade will be li 


—if you survive the peace! 
LIBERTARIAN. 





Anarchist Commentary 





Food Destroyed while 
Millions Starve 


The: politicans continue to justify every mis- 
giving we have expressed regarding their 
“handling” of the food situation. On the one 
hand they make fine moral flourishes, while on 
the other they repudiate agreements to supply 
food, themselves the result of shameful, cheese- 
paring bargaining in which the final stakes. are 
millions of lives, but the effective factors prices 
and profits. It is not necessary to make any 
comments on the situation which has arisen over 
the interpretation of Morrison’s agreements with 
American high-ups. Politics are conducted on 
just such a moral level. 


More important are the further revelations of 
the strangling effect of capitalist economics upon 
the supply of needs for the hungry. The press 
recently reported that a Cornish farmer had had 
to plough in a quarter of a million lettuces be- 
cause the prices offered him at the market were 
not sufficient to make it worth his while to cut 
them. This is a frequent happening, especially 
when crops are abundant, for the appearance of 


lessly obvious, that the shortage of food, t 
starvation which Hoover declares faces 800 m 
lions of the world’s 2,000 million inhabitants, 
due not to inability to produce the food. It 
due to the operation of capitalist economy. 
is not nature that we have to fight but agair 
man-made famines... 


SOLIDARITY IN AUSTRALL 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


Letters we have received from Australia a1 
New Zealand show that the workers in tho 
countries are by no means indifferent to 1 
struggles and problems of their fellows els 
where. But Government stands against Ut 
expression of mutual aid between peoples the 
as in Europe and America. A Comrade 
Australia writes about the dockers and the ir 
perialist struggle in Java: “About a doz 
Dutch shins have heen tied un for moanthe 


remuneration and conditions for those who 
signed on. We must be strong and ready! 


The News from America 

Three reassuring items have come from 
America. The U.S. Navy it appears is more 
powerful than it has ever been; in fact they 
have more ships than they want at present. 
A few are going to be sunk by atom bombs 
just to see what happens when they are hit. 
But the others are being put into cold storage. 
A new method for preserving them from the 
elements has been discovered. Life has publish- 
ed a series of pictures showing how by the use 
of plastics the guns and other fittings are pro- 
tected, and in this way the ships will be just 
as new as they are to-day in twenty years time. 
No one will deny the ingenuity of the Ameri- 
cans. They have managed to preserve fresh 
fruit in blocks of ice for consumption during the 
winter months; now they have succeeded in 
pickling battleships for any emergency such as 
an invasion from Mars, for the “military” 
nations are prostrate and who else but the in- 
habitants from another planet could wage an 
aggressive war? 








ISSUES BEHIND POWER STRIKE 


The public is not only not informed about 
the real issues in present-day strikes; it is de- 
liberately misinformed. ‘That the main issues 
in the London power strike were not brought 
out into the light must have been clear to any 
reader of the daily press who knows something 
of the structure of industrial society. We shall 
here confine ourselves to briefly discussing some 
questions which the dispute has raised. 

In the first place, it seems clear that employ- 
ment of a non-union man is not the real issue 
at stake. It is merely the trigger which sets off 
more important grievances. For one thing, it 
appears that Tolley, the man in question, is not 
opposed to being in the union—according to his 
statement to the daily press (or their interpreta- 
tion of it). He claims to have fallen behind 
in his payments through economic hardship, and 
to have lapsed from the union through inability 
to pay off fines imposed. That may be one 
side of it. But it also appears that he went to 
work when the remainder of the power station 
workers were on strike—that he acted as a black- 
leg. And he has declared himself opposed to 
unofficial strikes, a fact which, in these days, one 
might have thought, would make him a good 
unionist by the conceptions of the union leaders! 

The most important issue, however, from the 
point of view of working class action, is that 
of the closed shop and membership of a union 
as a condition of employment. By striking on 
these grounds the men have allowed themselves 
.to endorse this principle, which is utterly op- 





PROBLEM OF KURDISTAN 


(Continued from p. 3) 
Beyruth who have examined the Kurdish prob- 


the Navy last January that research had 
demonstrated that ‘a man-made epidemic as 
an instrument of war is a likely possibility,’ 
and that ‘the disease in question is one of the 
world’s greatest killers’.” 
We are far from being alarmists, and after 
being told for the past seven years that “‘we 
can take it” it takes a lot to stir us, but we 
understood that warped ingenuity and beastliness 
was a monopoly of the German people and 
that victory came only just in time to prevent 
them from launching a fearful gas attack on us, 
but presumably the invisible attack from Mars 
is even a greater menace to humanity than were 
the armed Germans, and we must therefore 
thank God for American ingenuity and foresight. 


35,000 In Atom Test 


The third item from America consists of 
statistics on the Atom Bomb Test which is to 
take place on some aggressive pacific islands. 

The Evening Standard (14/5/46) informs us 
that for the test 

“Rations are needed for 35,000 men, and 


the daily supply will include 70,000 candy | 


posed to any conception of militant action, to 
common sense, and to justice. If this principle 
receives general endorsement from industrial 
workers to-day, they can no longer complain 
about time-serving and reformist union leaders, 
for such a principle destroys the very basis of 
militant action, and even of unity which is the 
basis of effective working class action. 

The employing class and the state have shown 
themselves to be vindictive in the extreme to- 
wards workers who demand certain rights and 
back up their demands with action. It follows 
that any action which is taken must be firm 
action. ‘United we stand, Divided we fall”. 
That is the principle which lies at the root of 
any union, and it means that men must act 
together, must support each other in mutual 
solidarity and sacrifice. The union therefore 
must be a voluntary union, for solidarity is not 
to be expected from enforced unionists. The 
closed shop principle therefore gives the ap- 
pearance of 100 per cent. unionism, but ensures 
that its spirit shall be absent. 

Such a principle also tends to reinforce the 
reactionary trend within the union leadership; 
that of regarding a worker as a mere dues-paying 
unit whose pocket must be picked in order to 
secure the postion of the union officials. Union 
leaders have shown themselves willing to sell 
many a working class position for a return 
guarantee from the boss or the state that mem- 
bership of the union be a condition of employ- 
ment. For workers to use strike tactics to sup- 
port such an impertinent piece of economic 
coercion is to abuse their weapons. United 
action, strike action, have higher causes to serve 
than lining the union officials pockets, and pack- 
ing the union rank-and-file with unwilling and 
often unmilitant passengers. 





also be measured, and faster-than-sound mea- 
surements, extensive aerial photographic re- 
cordings, and measurement of “earthquake” 
effects upon nearby islands would ensure the 
completeness of the scientific investigation.” 


So fathers and mothers as you take your chi 
dren to watch the soldiers and enjoy the pageas 
think what the next victory parade will be lil 
—if you survive the peace! 

LIBERTARIAN, 





Anarchist Commentary 





Food Destroyed while 
Millions Starve 


The: politicans continue to justify every mis- 
giving we have expressed regarding their 
“handling” of the food situation. On the one 
hand they make fine moral flourishes, while on 
the other they repudiate agreements to supply 
food, themselves the result of shameful, cheese- 
paring bargaining in which the final stakes. are 
millions of lives, but the effective factors prices 
and profits. It is not necessary to make any 
comments on the situation which has arisen over 
the interpretation of Morrison’s agreements with 
American high-ups. Politics are conducted on 
just such a moral level. 


More important are the further revelations of 
the strangling effect of capitalist economics upon 
the supply of needs for the hungry. The press 
recently reported that a Cornish farmer had had 
to plough in a quarter of a million lettuces be- 
cause the prices offered him at the market were 
not sufficient to make it worth his while to cut 
them. This is a frequent happening, especially 
when crops are abundant, for the appearance of 
such large quantities of food commodities on the 
market lowers their price, and therefore involves 
the middlemen and the retailers in reduced profit. 
Hence they offer the farmer a price such that he 
cannot possibly sell the crop. 


In this case of the lettuces, however, we see 
another factor appearing. Cornish lettuces were 
not required because Covent Garden was flooded 
with Dutch lettuces. We do not object to this 
on economic nationalist grounds obviously. But 
we do not object to the clear inference—that the 
Dutch have a surplus of lettuces which are not 
going to famine stricken areas, but coming here 
where the supply is adequate enough in such 
times as these. It may be objected that lettuce 
is insignificant as a food. But what is true of 
one crop holds good for another crop which is 
of importance as a food. And, moreover, the 
transport of lettuces to this country requires 
shipping space, the alleged shortage of which 
the politicians are always citing as an excuse 
for not relieving starvation on the continent or 
in India. 


Nor are lettuces the only food which gets 
destroyed by being ploughed back into the 
ground. In Denmark, the producers of meat 
and bacon are in difficulties because their pro- 
ducts are “unsalable’—which means that those 
who need it desperately are unable to get it 
because they can’t pay for it; while the politi- 
cal flourishers are not prepared to buy the stuff 
with money which they willingly devote to atom 
bombs and the like, and give it to the starving 
populations they claim to be so concerned 


lessly obvious, that the shortage of food, th 
starvation which Hoover declares faces 800 mi 
lions of the world’s 2,000 million inhabitants, 
due not to inability to produce the food. It 
due to the operation of capitalist economy. 
is not nature that we have to fight but again: 


SOLIDARITY IN AUSTRALI 


AND NEW ZEALAND 


Letters we have received from Australia an 
New Zealand show that the workers in thos 
countries are by no means indifferent to th 
struggles and problems of their fellows els¢ 
where. But Government stands against th 
expression of mutual aid between peoples ther 
as in Europe and America. A Comrade i 
Australia writes about the dockers and the im 
perialist struggle in Java: “About a doze 
Dutch ships have been tied up for months ¢ 
dockers fear that arms will go in disguise to th 
Dutch for the purpose of shooting down th 
people of Java. Australian authorities hay 
supplied or sold twenty million pounds wort 
of war goods to the Dutch—the west Pacifi 
has mountains of arms. Australian troops che 
the Javanese and hoot the Dutch.” 

In New Zealand, although some commoditit 
are in short supply, the food situation is ver 
much more bright than it is in this countr' 
Citizens are holding meetings to consider way 
and means of sending some of their food to thi 
country. It follows that if government facilitic 
were provided, food could be sent from thes 
relatively prosperous countries to the famin 
areas. Common morality demands that it shoul 
be sent, and we quote the above to show ths 
common people feel it to be so. Such thing 
offset the chatter of governments about difficu 
ties of transport, obstacles caused by unwilling 
ness to reduce rations, etc., etc. They are merel 
the excuses put forward to cover up the inabilit 
of capitalist economy to distribute goods whe 
no profit is forthcoming—which is as much | 
say, anywhere where need is great, for if peop 
were not needy they would not be starving. 





Letters 


ANARCHIST COMMUNITY ? 


Drar COMRADES, 
Il was very interested in the laat line of Pet 





-fto endorse this principle, Whien iS utterly Op= 





PROBLEM OF KURDISTAN 


(Continued from p. 3) 

Beyruth who have examined the Kurdish prob- 
lem in its entirety. They are for the most part 
men impregnated with Western culture and, 
while far distant from the way of life of the 
Kurdish peasants, still attached to the nation- 
alist cause. It is necessary to name the Emir 
Dr. Badir Khan, author of a Kurdish grammar 
and of numerous dictionaries, who has conse- 
crated himself to defend, to maintain and make 
known the culture and folklore of his people. 
During recent months he has only claimed the 
autonomy of Kurdistan, even accepting that 
the new state should be put under tutelage for 
a certain number of years but rejecting energeti- 
cally the authority of the Turkish, Iranian and 
Iragian states, “themselves slaves’’. 

But the importance conferred onthe regions 
situated in the South of the Caucasus by the 
rival imperialist groups makes it necessary for 
the Kurds to make a choice. Great Britain, 
which relies on the Arab-Moslem block, will do 
nothing to diminish the authority of the govern- 
ments which it influences and controls. Far to 
the contrary, since the last revolt of the Mullah 
Mustapha in Northern Iraq, it is the planes of 
the R.A.F. which have bombarded rebellious 
villages. France, although it has often favour- 
ed the propaganda of the Kurdish nationalists, 
can do nothing, having herself been eliminated 
from the Levant and possessing interests in the 
petrol of Mosul. Thus there remains the Soviet 
Union, vested with the prestige of the protector 
of minorities, ready to use any anti-British 
force, and which since 1933 has carried on a 
vigoorous propaganda in the Kurdish areas. In 
vigorous propaganda in the Kurdish areas. In 
semi-autonomy towards Teheran; in Iraq it 
spreads much literature and supports risings; in 
Turkey it maintains contact with nationalist 
circles. 

A strange thing was that during a visit to 
the Soviet Union by the Kurdish chiefs, invited 
by the Armenian authorities, the circuit inclu- 
ded Trebizond and Eaku, but did not pass 
through the Soviet Kurdish region. We must 
believe that the Soviet authorities hardly care to 
favour contact between foreign Kurds and Rus- 
sian citizens. 

As we said at the beginning of this brief 
study, the Kurdish question is only an element 
to be used to bring to fruition a plan of im- 
perialist expansion. A general rising of the 
Kurds, combined with the action of the Armen- 
ians, helped by the local Communist parties and 
upheld by the Red Army, would open to the 
Russians the route to Baghdad and Alexand- 
retta. 

If revolutionaries have a morality, States do 
not know it and we can do no better than to 
show this to those of the Kurdish militants who 
still appear to be unaware of it. 

DAMASHKI. 


MCN, LOY WOTRETS TO USE STPIKRE TACTICS TO SUp= 
port such an impertinent piece of economic 
coercion is to abuse their weapons. United 
action, strike action, have higher causes to serve 
than lining the union officials pockets, and pack- 
ing the union rank-and-file with unwilling and 
often unmilitant passengers. 
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ON aaa’ Se VSS SSeS eee Pe Ve Seese vs etiwae 
and bacon are in difficulties because their pro- 
ducts are “unsalable’—which means that those 
who need it desperately are unable to get it 
because they can’t pay for it; while the politi- 
cal flourishers are not prepared to buy the stuff 
with money which they willingly devote to atom 
bombs and the like, and give it to the starving 
populations they claim to be so concerned 
about... 


Danish bacon is therefore being stored in re- 
frigerators, and presumably there will thus be 
a check on production—just at the time when 
there is the most deadly need for maximum pro- 
duction. Danish farmers have been warned not 
to slaughter any more cattle, because there is 
a glut of meat—but only on the markets of 
capitalist economy, not in the bellies of the 
hungry. For similar reasons Danish fishermen 
have reduced their catches to a tenth of the 
normal. The same situation confronts the 
Swedish fishing industry which does not know 
what to do with its huge catches. They have 
offered to sell them to the starving countries of 
Europe at half the market price, but this offer 
has not been accepted. So they have had to 
throw two thirds of the catch back into the sea, 

It is therefore more and more obvious, shame- 


TERROR IN SPAIN 


Each day brings fresh news of Franco’s 
terror campaign against the militant Spanish 
workers. There can be little doubt Franco 
realises that throughout the country the forces 
of resistance to his régime are steadily grow- 
ing in strength and effectiveness. Contact 
between the resistance inside Spain and its 
large body of supporters amongst the Spanish 
refugees in France and elsewhere has been 
firmly established, and the frontier guards are 
proving unable to prevent delegates from both 
sides of the Pyrenees maintaining personal con- 
tact. 

The information which reaches the outside 
world of the terror in Spain is documented 
and cannot therefore be doubted. The 
Libertaire (Paris 10th May) quotes from a 
message from the C.N.T. in Spain on the ter- 
ror in Andalusia where recently 500 people 
were arrested and subjected to all kinds of 
tortures to obtain information which the 
police needed to affect more arrests. Further- 
more we have received a communication to 
the effect that 15 workers were condemned 
to death in Madrid. These men, whose names 
are given in the communication, are all proved 
anti-fascists of many years standing. 

The Spanish workers’ struggle will eventu- 
ally be crowned with victory, but in the mean- 
time the price they are paying for their mili- 
tancy is a heavy one. Anything that the 
workers outside Spain can do to support them 
in their struggle must be done, and will be 
done if only the rank and file workers realise 
that the Spanish workers’ struggle is our 
struggle. 











Letters 


ANARCHIST COMMUNITY ? 


Dear COMRADES, 

I was very interested in the last line of Pet 
Wilmot’s book review in the issue of May 411 
He said, “Might it not be possible for sma 
groups (of anarchists) in their own towns 1 
spread the desire for freedom (and the respor 
sibility that freedom implies) by helping 1 
build community associations in which there | 
increasing room for responsible action?” 

I have thought for some time that what j 
needed to aid anarchist propaganda is a “‘work 
ing model” of anarchism. An anarchist com 
munity association would demonstrate the prir 
ciples on which our philosophy is based. Durin 
the war, there were a number of pacifist an 
C.O, communities which were fairly workabl 
but which were tucked away in the countr 
owing to their agricultural basis. 

Since many comrades in the movement liv 
in the large industrial towns and cities, cann¢ 
an attempt be made to build a community i 
the middle of the crowded areas? Because ¢ 
their revolutionary outlook, anarchists are face 
from time to time with persecution of variou 
sorts and such community centres would b 
valuable in rendering mutual aid to those wh 
were in difficulties. The pooling of resource: 
both economic and intellectual, would help 1 
strengthen the movement in all ways an 
would be worth while doing for its own sak 
apart from the gain on the propaganda field, 

Yours fraternally, 
Raynes Park, S.W.20. T. W. B. 


FREEDOM a la CP. 


Dear FRIEND, 

During a recent by-election in Hackney, ever 
poster of the Christian Party bearing the Part 
Programme was posted over by Communis 
Party posters, thus crippling the Christian Party’ 
effort to reach the electors. 

When I ’phoned The Daily Mail they wer 
amused and not interested. The News Chronicl 
and Daily Express appeared interested and too! 
notes, but printed nothing. The local police 
informed me that there was no legal remed 
unless we caught someone in the act of teariny 
a poster. 

I am reliably informed that the S.P.G.B. suf 
fered similarly from the Communist Party it 
Holborn, and that I.L.P. posters in Fulham hay 
been over-posted. 

Such fascist-like behaviour is evidence of ; 
complete absence of political morality, and of ; 
totalitarian desire to suppress opposing view: 
points. 

As a Party working for freedom, we are mos 
concerned as to how such shameless suppressior 
can be prevented in the future. 

Yours etc., 
Rona_p S. Ma.iong, 

Chairman, London Area, The Christian Party 
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EAPONS FOR PEACE! 


A “Germ” Proposition. 


The second item from America is contained 
in a cutting from the News Chronicle (25th 
May): 

“America’s new secret weapon—described 
in Congress as ‘far more deadly than the 
atomic bomb’—is probably an instrument of 
controlled bacteriological warfare. 

Representative Thomas told the House 
Naval Appropriations Committee that the 
Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Surgery had 
had a great deal to do with it. 

Other members of the House Committee 
yesterday described the new weapon as ‘a 
germ proposition that can be sprayed from 
aeroplanes’ and capable of spreading quick 
and certain death throughout large cities. 

It would seem to be legitimate speculation 
(cables the News Chronicle Washington Cor- 
respondent) to connect Mr. Thomas’s revela- 
tion with the tight-lipped announcement by 
the Navy last January that research had 
demonstrated that “a man-made epidemic as 
an instrument of war is a likely possibility,’ 
and that ‘the disease in question is one of the 
world’s greatest killers’.” 

We are far from being alarmists, and after 
being told for the past seven years that “we 
can take it” it takes a lot to stir us, but we 
understood that warped ingenuity and beastliness 
was a monopoly of the German people and 
that victory came only just in time to prevent 
them from launching a fearful gas attack on us, 
but presumably the invisible attack from Mars 
is even a greater menace to humanity than were 
the armed Germans, and we must therefore 
thank God for American ingenuity and foresight. 


35,000 In Atom Test 


The third item from America consists of 
statistics on the Atom Bomb Test which is to 
take place on some aggressive pacific islands. 

The Evening Standard (14/5/46) informs us 
that for the test 

“Rations are needed for 35,000 men, and 


the daily supply will include 70,000 candy , 








OWER STRIKE 


posed to any conception of militant action, to 
common, sense, and to justice. If this principle 
receives general endorsement from industrial 
workers to-day, they can no longer complain 
about time-serving and reformist union leaders, 
for such a principle destroys the very basis of 
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bars, 33,0001b. of meat, 74,000lb. of vegetables 
and 11,000lb. of sugar. 

The technicians, gathered from the army, 
navy and civilan sources, comprise the great- 
est number of scientists ever assembled for 
any one experiment. 

Radio-controlled boats are to precede the 
entry of manned ships into the explosion area, 
the Super Fortresses and converted bombers 
will circle the cloud of smoke created by the 
bomb, recording shock waves. 

Radio controlled cameras from steel towers 
on neighbouring islands and in Bikini Lagoon 
will also record the explosion. 

Radar and other special devices will mea- 
sure electrical reactions and another section 
will be devoted to controlling ralio-activity 
hazards to men taking part. 

To measure the capacity of blast to cause 
structural damage to ships, empty five-gallon 
petrol tins will be used, said Admiral Parson. 

Waves created by the detonation would 
also be measured, and faster-than-sound mea- 
surements, extensive aerial photographic re- 
cordings, and measurement of “earthquake” 
effects upon nearby islands would ensure the 
completeness of the scientific investigation.” 


Now whatever one may say about the whole 
business (we have noticed some protests about 
using goats and pigs instead of human beings), 
it cannot be denied that the American authorities 
are not sparing any expense to get all the in- 
formation possible about the effects of atom 
bombing, and anyone who, after the tests pleads 
ignorance as to what the next war will be like, 
is downright ungrateful after so much trouble 
has been taken to tell him what’s coming to 
him—or to his children. 


No News from Russia 

We have no news of Russia’s rearmament for 
peace. But we have no doubt that she will be 
in the forefront when the attack from Mars 
comes. 

France has been proudly parading her Ameri- 
can equipment down the Champs Elysées, just to 
show that if she was disarmed during the war, 
at anyrate she is armed and ready to fight for 
the peace. 

So fathers and mothers as you take your chil- 
dren to watch the soldiers and enjoy the pageant 
think what the next victory parade will be like 


—if you survive the peace! 
LIBERTARIAN. 





Anarchist Commentary 





Food Destroyed while 
Millions Starve 


The politicans continue to justify every mis- 
giving we have expressed regarding their 
“handling” of the food situation. On the one 
hand they make fine moral flourishes, while on 
the other they repudiate agreements to supply 
food, themselves the result of shameful, cheese- 
paring bargaining in which the final stakes. are 
millions of lives, but the effective factors prices 
and profits. It is not necessary to make any 
comments on the situation which has arisen over 
the interpretation of Morrison’s agreements with 
American high-ups. Politics are conducted on 
just such a moral level. 


More important are the further revelations of 
the strangling effect of capitalist economics upon 
the supply of needs for the hungry. The press 
recently reported that a Cornish farmer had had 
to plough in a quarter of a million lettuces be- 
cause the prices offered him at the market were 
not sufficient to make it worth his while to cut 
them. This is a frequent happening, especially 
when crops are abundant, for the appearance of 
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lessly obvious, that the shortage of food, the 
starvation which Hoover declares faces 800 mil- 
lions of the world’s 2,000 million inhabitants, is 
due not to inability to produce the food. It is 
due to the operation of capitalist economy. It 
is not nature that we have to fight but against 
man-made famines... 


SOLIDARITY IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


Letters we have received from Australia and 
New Zealand show that the workers in those 
countries are by no means indifferent to the 
struggles and problems of their fellows else- 
where. But Government stands against the 
expression of mutual aid between peoples there 
as in Europe and America. A Comrade in 
Australia writes about the dockers and the im- 
perialist struggle in Java: ‘About a dozen 
Dutch ships have been tied up for months as 


SUNDAY LECTURE REPORT 


SEX and REVOLUTION 


Several late-comers were unable to get in to 
the crowded meeting at 8, Endsleigh Gardens 
on Sunday, May 19th, when Alec Craig spoke 
in the London Anarchist Group Sunday Lecture 
on “Sex and Revolution”. 

A well-known writer-member of the Progres- 
sive League, Alec Craig based his lecture on the 
arguments in his book Sex and Revolution,* in- 
terpreting the term “revolutionary” to cover all 
those who wanted to change the present form of 
society. Economic freedom, he said, is not 
enough. Revolutionaries’ should concern them- 
selves with sexual reform now and have a clear 
idea of sexual behaviour in the future. 

He realised that he was largely speaking to 
the converted, Anarchists being against any in- 
terference or control of their lives by authority, 
but he felt it was up to us to do all we could 
for the majority of people who are “under the 
harrow” of repression and superstition. 

The Governmental attitude is based on the 
Christian, inasmuch as there is a Christion atti- 
tude to sex, and control of the sexual behaviour 
iD people is effected through six main chan- 
nels: 


1. Ignorance. Sex education has always 
been strenuously opposed. Instruction has been 
Kept as obscurantist as possible, many books 
have been banned for dealing boldly with sexual 
relationships, and the question of V.D. has until 
recently been completely hush-hush, and even 
now, silence is maintained on the knowledge of 
Prophylactics, the Anti-V.D. campaign being 
based on fear and appeals to chastity instead of 
the knowledge of prevention. 


: 2. _Persecution of unmarried mothers and 
illegitimates, who are at an unfair disadvantage 
in society in general and under such schemes as 
the Beveridge Report and Army allowances 
assessments. 


3. Birth Control. The government has tried 
to keep information away from people. For 
the poor in the East End of London and indus- 
trial districts, reliable information is not easy 
to obtain, and the position is likely to get worse. 
More government control of the Medical Ser- 
vices means easier denial of information, and 
where Knowledge is incomplete the fear of preg- 
nancy is often an effective deterrent. 


4, Law Against Abortion. Abortion is 
neither difficult nor dangerous if carried out 
under hospital conditions, and the right to ter- 
minate a pregnancy is as valid as the right to 
prevent it by birth control. There is now a 
whole supply of clandestine Abortion, consider- 
ably more easy for the rich than the poor. 
The conditions under which in most cases it has 
to be carried out can so easily lead to death 
or morbidity and among the poor, considerable 
suffering is caused which could be eliminated if 
the savage and medieval law were removed. 
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the Navy last January that research had 
demonstrated that ‘a man-made epidemic as 
an instrument of war is a likely possibility,’ 
and that ‘the disease in question is one of the 
world’s greatest killers’.” 
We are far from being alarmists, and after 
being told for the past seven years that “‘we 
can take it” it takes a lot to stir us, but we 
understood that warped ingenuity and beastliness 
was a monopoly of the German people and 
that victory came only just in time to prevent 
them from launching a fearful gas attack on us, 
but presumably the invisible attack from Mars 
is even a greater menace to humanity than were 
the armed Germans, and we must therefore 
thank God for American ingenuity and foresight. 


35,000 In Atom Test 


The third item from America consists of 
statistics on the Atom Bomb Test which is to 
take place on some aggressive pacific islands. 

The Evening Standard (14/5/46) informs us 
that for the test 

“Rations are needed for 35,000 men, and 


the daily supply will include 70,000 candy | 








POWER STRIKE 


posed to any conception of militant action, to 
common sense, and to justice. If this principle 
receives general endorsement from industrial 
workers to-day, they can no longer complain 
about time-serving and reformist union leaders, 
for such a principle destroys the very basis of 
militant action, and even of unity which is the 
basis of effective working class action. 

The employing class and the state have shown 
themselves to be vindictive in the extreme to- 
wards workers who demand certain rights and 
back up their demands with action. It follows 
that any action which is taken must be firm 
action. “United we stand, Divided we fall’. 
That is the principle which lies at the root of 
any union, and it means that men must act 
together, must support each other in mutual 
solidarity and sacrifice. The union therefore 
must be a voluntary union, for solidarity is not 
to be expected from enforced unionists. The 
closed shop principle therefore gives the ap- 
pearance of 100 per cent. unionism, but ensures 
that its spirit shall be absent. 

Such a principle also tends to reinforce the 
reactionary trend within the union leadership; 
ihat of regarding a worker as a mere dues-paying 
unit whose pocket must be picked in order to 
secure the postion of the union officials. Union 
leaders have shown themselves willing to sell 
many a working class position for a return 
wuarantee from the boss or the state that mem- 
bership of the union be a condition of employ- 
ment. For workers to use strike tactics to sup- 
port such an impertinent piece of economic 
soercion is to abuse their weapons. United 
1ction, strike action, have higher causes to serve 
than lining the union officials pockets, and pack- 
ing the union rank-and-file with unwilling and 
often unmilitant passengers. 





also be measured, and faster-than-sound mea- 
surements, extensive aerial photographic re- 
cordings, and measurement of “earthquake” 
effects upon nearby islands would ensure the 
completeness of the scientific investigation.” 


So fathers and mothers as you take your chil- 
dren to watch the soldiers and enjoy the pageant 
think what the next victory parade will be like 
—if you survive the peace! 

LIBERTARIAN. 





Anarchist Commentary 





Food Destroyed while 
Millions Starve 


The politicans continue to justify every mis- 
giving we have expressed regarding their 
“handling” of the food situation. On the one 
hand they make fine moral flourishes, while on 
the other they repudiate agreements to supply 
food, themselves the result of shameful, cheese- 
paring bargaining in which the final stakes. are 
millions of lives, but the effective factors prices 
and profits. It is not necessary to make any 
comments on the situation which has arisen over 
the interpretation of Morrison’s agreements with 
American high-ups. Politics are conducted on 
just such a moral level. 


More important are the further revelations of 
the strangling effect of capitalist economics upon 
the supply of needs for the hungry. The press 
recently reported that a Cornish farmer had had 
to plough in a quarter of a million lettuces be- 
cause the prices offered him at the market were 
not sufficient to make it worth his while to cut 
them. This is a frequent happening, especially 
when crops are abundant, for the appearance of 
such large quantities of food commodities on the 
market lowers their price, and therefore involves 
the middlemen and the retailers in reduced profit. 
Hence they offer the farmer a price such that he 
cannot possibly sell the crop. 


In this case of the lettuces, however, we see 
another factor appearing. Cornish lettuces were 
not required because Covent Garden was flooded 
with Dutch lettuces. We do not object to this 
on economic nationalist grounds obviously. But 
we do not object to the clear inference—that the 
Dutch have a surplus of lettuces which are not 
going to famine stricken areas, but coming here 
where the supply is adequate enough in such 
times as these. It may be objected that lettuce 
is insignificant as a food. But what is true of 
one crop holds good for another crop which is 
of importance as a food. And, moreover, the 
transport of lettuces to this country requires 
shipping space, the alleged shortage of which 
the politicians are always citing as an excuse 
for not relieving starvation on the continent or 
in India. 


Nor are lettuces the only food which gets 
destroyed by being ploughed back into the 
ground. In Denmark, the producers of meat 
and bacon are in difficulties because their pro- 
ducts are “unsalable’—which means that those 
who need it desperately are unable to get it 
because they can’t pay for it; while the politi- 
cal flourishers are not prepared to buy the stuff 
with money which they willingly devote to atom 
bombs and the like, and give it to the starving 
populations they claim to be so concerned 


lessly obvious, that the shortage of food, the 
starvation which Hoover declares faces 800 mil- 
lions of the world’s 2,000 million inhabitants, is 
due not to inability to produce the food. It is 
due to the operation of capitalist economy. It 
is not nature that we have to fight but against 
man-made famines... 


SOLIDARITY IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


Letters we have received from Australia and 
New Zealand show that the workers in those 
countries are by no means indifferent to the 
struggles and problems of their fellows else- 
where. But Government stands against the 
expression of mutual aid between peoples there 
as in Europe and America. A Comrade in 
Australia writes about the dockers and the im- 
perialist struggle in Java: “About a dozen 
Dutch ships have been tied up for months as 
dockers fear that arms will go in disguise to the 
Dutch for the purpose of shooting down the 
people of Java. Australian authorities have 
supplied or sold twenty million pounds worth 
of war goods to the Dutch—the west Pacific 
has mountains of arms. Australian troops cheer 
the Javanese and hoot the Dutch.” 

In New Zealand, although some commodities 
are in short supply, the food situation is very 
much more bright than it is in this country. 
Citizens are holding meetings to consider ways 
and means of sending some of their food to this 
country. It follows that if government facilities 
were provided, food could be sent from these 
relatively prosperous countries to the famine 
areas. Common morality demands that it should 
be sent, and we quote the above to show that 
common people feel it to be so. Such things 
offset the chatter of governments about difficul- 
ties of transport, obstacles caused by unwilling- 
ness to reduce rations, etc., etc. They are merely 
the excuses put forward to cover up the inability 
of capitalist economy to distribute goods where 
no profit is forthcoming—which is as much to 
say, anywhere where need is great, for if people 
were not needy they would not be starving. 





Letters 


ANARCHIST COMMUNITY ? 


DrarR COMRADES, 
I was verv. interested in the last line af Peter 





tude to sex, and control of the sexual behaviour 
of the people is effected through six main chan- 
nels: 


1. Ignorance. Sex education has always 
been strenuously opposed. Instruction has been 
kept as obscurantist as possible, many books 
have been banned for dealing boldly with sexual 
relationships, and the question of V.D. has until 
recently been completely hush-hush, and even 
now, silence is maintained on the knowledge of 
Prophylactics, the Anti-V.D. campaign being 
based on fear and appeals to chastity instead of 
the knowledge of prevention. 


_ 2. Persecution of unmarried mothers and 
illegitimates, who are at an unfair disadvantage 
in society in general and under such schemes as 
the Beveridge Report and Army allowances 
assessments, 


3. Birth Control. The government has tried 
to keep information away from people. For 
the poor in the East End of London and indus- 
trial districts, reliable information is not easy 
to obtain, and the position is likely to get worse. 
More government control of the Medical Ser- 
vices means easier denial of information, and 
where knowledge is incomplete the fear of preg- 
nancy is often an effective deterrent. 


4. Law Against Abortion. Abortion is 
neither difficult nor dangerous if carried out 
under hospital conditions, and the right to ter- 
minate a pregnancy is as valid as the right to 
prevent it by birth control. There is now a 
whole supply of clandestine Abortion, consider- 
ably more easy for the rich than the poor. 
The conditions under which in most cases it has 
to be carried out can so easily lead to death 
or morbidity and among the poor, considerable 
suffering is caused which could be eliminated if 
the savage and medieval law were removed. 


5. Brothels. The interpretation of the laws 
relating to “disorderly houses” gives to the State 
wide powers of interference with personal liberty 
and privacy. It is a criminal offence to provide 
accommodation for love-making, even if there is 
no cash transaction, and the police will go to 
astonishing lengths to get convictions. Again, 
the poor are at a disadvantage in being unable 
to obtain ordinary freedom and privacy. And 
the situation will get worse under State owner- 
ship of housing, which could lead to a degree 


of inquisition quite unknown even under the old 
landlord system. 


6. Marriage. From a legal point of view, 
a married couple enjoy many privileges not ac- 
corded to unmarried pairs. They are favoured 
through Pension schemes, Passport formalities, 
etc., and, if divorce happens, with regard to 
damages and maintenance. 

In all these aspects the rich are at a great 
advantage over the poor. But in spite of this 
formidable system of control, the aims of the 
State are not achieved, except the negative one 
of repression. The system militates against the 
building up of the race”, and once the present 
rise in the birth rate ceases, as it will, the fall 
in the number of fertile women (the most im- 
portant factor) will be catastrophic. 

he consciousness that something ought to be 

done about it is widespread, and we must start 
with the two provisos: 

1. That all individuals are entitled to full 

information on every subject, and 


2. That all individuals should be free to do 
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port such an impertinent piece of economic 
coercion is to abuse their weapons. United 
action, strike action, have higher causes to serve 
than lining the union officials pockets, and pack- 
ing the union rank-and-file with unwilling and 
often unmilitant passengers. 
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and bacon are in difficulties because their pro- 
ducts are “unsalable’—which means that those 
who need it desperately are unable to get it 
because they can’t pay for it; while the politi- 
cal flourishers are not prepared to buy the stuff 
with money which they willingly devote to atom 
bombs and the like, and give it to the starving 
populations they claim to be so concerned 
about... 

Danish bacon is therefore being stored in re- 
frigerators, and presumably there will thus be 
a check on production—just at the time when 
there is the most deadly need for maximum pro- 
duction. Danish farmers have been warned not 
to slaughter any more cattle, because there is 
a glut of meat—but only on the markets of 
capitalist economy, not in the bellies of the 
hungry. For similar reasons Danish fishermen 
have reduced their catches to a tenth of the 
normal. The same situation confronts the 
Swedish fishing industry which does not know 
what to do with its huge catches. They have 
offered to sell them to the starving countries of 
Europe at half the market price, but this offer 
has not been accepted. So they have had to 
throw two thirds of the catch back into the sea. 

It is therefore more and more obvious, shame- 


TERROR IN SPAIN 


Each day brings fresh news of Franco’s 
terror campaign against the militant Spanish 
workers. There can be little doubt Franco 
realises that throughout the country the forces 
of resistance to his régime are steadily grow- 
ing in strength and effectiveness. Contact 
between the resistance inside Spain and its 
large body of supporters amongst the Spanish 
refugees in France and elsewhere has been 
firmly established, and the frontier guards are 
proving unable to prevent delegates from both 
sides of the Pyrenees maintaining personal con- 
tact. 

The information which reaches the outside 
world of the terror in Spain is documented 
and cannot therefore be doubted. The 
Libertaire (Paris 10th May) quotes from a 
message from the C.N.T. in Spain on the ter- 
ror in Andalusia where recently 500 people 
were arrested and subjected to all kinds of 
tortures to obtain information which the 
police needed to affect more arrests. Further- 
more we have received a communication to 
the effect that 15 workers were condemned 
to death in Madrid. These men, whose names 
are given in the communication, are all proved 
anti-fascists of many years standing. 

The Spanish workers’ struggle will eventu- 
ally be crowned with victory, but in the mean- 
time the price they are paying for their mili- 
tancy is a heavy one. Anything that the 
workers outside Spain can do to support them 
in their struggle must be done, and will be 
done if only the rank and file workers realise 
that the Spanish workers’ struggle is our 
struggle. 











Letters 


ANARCHIST COMMUNITY ? 


DraR COMRADES, 

I was very interested in the last line of Peter 
Wilmot’s book review in the issue of May 4th. 
He said, “Might it not be possible for small 
groups (of anarchists) in their own towns to 
spread the desire for freedom (and the respon- 
sibility that freedom implies) by helping to 
build community associations in which there is 
increasing room for responsible action?” 

I have thought for some time that what is 
needed to aid anarchist propaganda is a “work- 
ing model” of anarchism. An anarchist com- 
munity association would demonstrate the prin- 
ciples on which our philosophy is based. During 
the war, there were a number of pacifist and 
C.O. communities which were fairly workable, 
but which were tucked away in the country 
owing to their agricultural basis. 

Since many comrades in the movement live 
in the large industrial towns and cities, cannot 
an attempt be made to build a community in 
the middle of the crowded areas? Because of 
their revolutionary outlook, anarchists are faced 
from time to time with persecution of various 
sorts and such community centres would be 
valuable in rendering mutual aid to those who 
were in difficulties. The pooling of resources, 
both economic and intellectual, would help to 
strengthen the movement in all ways and 
would be worth while doing for its own sake, 
apart from the gain on the propaganda field. 

Yours fraternally, 
Raynes Park, S.W.20. T. W.B. 


FREEDOM a la CP. 


Dear FRIEND, 

During a recent by-election in Hackney, every 
poster of the Christian Party bearing the Party 
Programme was posted over by Communist 
Party posters, thus crippling the Christian Party’s 
effort to reach the electors. 

When I ’phoned The Daily Mail they were 
amused and not interested. The News Chronicle 
and Daily Express appeared interested and took 
notes, but printed nothing. The local police 
informed me that there was no legal remedy 
unless we caught someone in the act of tearing 
a poster. 

I am reliably informed that the S.P.G.B. suf- 
fered similarly from the Communist Party in 
Holborn, and that I.L.P. posters in Fulham have 
been over-posted. 

Such fascist-like behaviour is evidence of a 
complete absence of political morality, and of a 
totalitarian desire to suppress opposing view- 
points. 

As a Party working for freedom, we are most 
concerned as to how such shameless suppression 
can be prevented in the future. 

Yours etc., 
‘ Ronatp S. MALLone, 

Chairman, London Area, The Christian Party. 








om hale Humber of fertile women (the most im- 
portant factor) will be catastrophic, 

The consciousness that something ought to be 
done about it is widespread, and we must start 
with the two provisos: 

1. That all individuals are entitled to full 

information on every subject, and 

2. That all individuals should be free to do 

what they thing right. 


In the matter of education the greatest hope for 
the future lies in the children, but there is so 
much that can be done now in the spreading of 
enlightened information, by our own example 
and practise, which should be as humane and 
intelligent as possible, and the realisation that 
nothing in this matter can be done by rules and 
regulations from the government. 

_ An extremely interesting and lively question- 
time and discussion followed, in the course of 
which Alec Craig promised to return to speak 
again to the London Anarchist Group on the 


censorship of literature and the banned books 
of England. 


*Available from Freedom Bookshop (4/6). Read 
also. Alec Craig’s “The Banned Books of 
England” (7/6), “Above All Liberties” (7/6), 
and “The Aspirin Eaters” (Poems, 4/6). 


NEW ZEALAND (.0’s, 


Dear Comrapss, 

I am prompted to write you a few lines in 
acknowledgement of having received recent 
copies of Freedom—Through Anarchism, having 
read same with interest. 

In the 12th January issue we were Pparticu- 
larly pleased to read the account of the cruel 
victimisation of Harold McAuley and can assure 
you that the facts you have given about him are 
correct. I myself contacted Harold McAuley in 
the Mt. Eden prison while there for 2 weeks on 
remand last July, on a charge of harbouring my 
own brother Harold. The authorities in this 
country have certainly been cruel to all the 
really spirited and consistent war objectors in 
their camps and prisons. 

Yours for freedom, 
Waikato, New Zealand, R.E. H. 
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om we never see. All of them 


et no reliable statistics regard- 
f lives lost. A French estimate 
» put the figures for the war 
m. In the last war, 13 million 
on the battlefields; but, more 
nillion were killed by the peace 
¢ chaos which it brought with 
figure quoted above may be 
/ have no real significance. But 
is that the economic chaos is 
1946 than in 1919. War kills 
it peace-after-war kills its tens 
Not the sudden death of the 
rolonged death of the hungry, 
the slum—such as the cellar 
above. 
, at least in one’s imagination. 
own. Houses built. The sick 
Men and women need these 
must be done, must be done 
deaths occur every day because 


| doesn’t depend on these con- 
e such necessary things can be 
f profit, or dividends, must be 
en there are the exigencies 
ernment by occupation. Mil- 
war. Millions died in the last 

has stalked down history. 
the large view. A few more 
make much difference. 


“Peace on 
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Franco is entrenched in power, while 
the so-called “‘free’? workers outside 
are powerless to help their Spanish 
comrades. 

The Victory parade may be a parade 
to show the superior military might 
of the Allies over their former ene- 
mies. We may have blitzed Hamburg, 
Berlin and Cologne more thoroughly 
and successfully than the Germans 
bombed Coventry, London and Ply- 
mouth. We have been more success- 
ful with atom bombs on Nagasaki 
than German rocket bombs on South- 
ern England. But is that something 
to be celebrated, something to feel 
jubilant about? Is it a consolation to 
th maimed and bereaved in this coun- 
try to know that the weapons on 
parade succeeded in maiming thou- 
sands of Germans and Japanese—not 
to mention French, Belgian, Dutch 
and Italians in the course of “liberat- 
ing” them? 

There is nothing to feel proud 
about in war. We should indeed hang 
our heads in shame that the majority 
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the land of honey, it already counts 
several millions. 

There is, too, the army of the dead, 
those who died for—what? In every 
country they died fighting for the same 
thing, yet they died fighting against 
each other. We respect those who 
died fighting for what they thought 
was right, though we have all along 
disagreed with their conception of 
what is right. But these men were 
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ete, ANG now they are cutting one 
another’s throats. 

That, friends, is not the unity for 
which a drop of blood is worth shed- 
ding. It is not unity. It is hypocrisy 
and opportunism. 

Rather than waste our energies in 
this direction which leads nowhere, 
let us have the courage to act as indi- 
viduals. Let us first ask ourselves 
how we should like others to treat us, 
and from there assume that others 
should be treated equally. Let us not 
be guilty of the faults we condemn in 
others. If nationalism is bad, let us 
condemn it not only in Germans, but 
in ourselves. Let us not be forever 
waiting for others to take the initia« 
tive. If something is wrong, then it 
must be sufficient that it is wrong for 
us to act to right that wrong. Effec- 
tive action demands that men act to- 
gether. But those who join with others 
to take action are each themselves in- 
dividuals. Individuals who have come 
together because they wish to do so; 
have come together not only to take 
something from that association, but 
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whole outlook on life not o 
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this country have felt the eff 
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social survey which has con: 

Yet we may feel that su 
insignificance compared wit 
truction of children, not les 
slow, which the aftermath 
causing all over the world. 
exposure are less deadly to | 
even the aged than they ar 
period of growth. Reliable : 
But mortality figures for in 
reach ghastly proportions in 
lin and Vienna which re 
chiefly because, they are thi 
trations which are powerle 
about these things. What 
applies all over the continent 

Children were bombed in 
dreary, hopeless columns o 
children died like flies, anc 
roadside by parents so bent 
capable of further suffering. 
millions in Europe to-day, « 
fancy names like “displace 
a government orders the mas 
dreds of thousands, and even 
from an area which has |] 
home, it signs the death warr 
children. 

That is what war, and, : 
brings to children. 


Karth...” 





